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Gloves off: Blair 

and Major 
prepare for 


the fight 



£ That is nerve 
of the most 
grotesque sort, 
to claim they 
are the party to 
heal the 
fractured 
society, when 
they have spent 
18 years 
creating it 9 
Tony Blair 


Anthony Bevins 
and Colin Brown 


Tony Blair yesterday attacked 
the “grotesque nerve" of John 
Major as expectations ran high 
that the Prime Minister will go 
to the Palace within the next 48 
hours to ask the Queen for a dis- 
solution of Parliament, at last 
triggering the election for 1 
May. 

With gloves off for a six- week 
campaign that could see the first 
televised leadership debate, Mr 
Blair, in an interview with the 
Independent, accused the Tories 
doing a somersault on the need 
to help the country' s have-nots. 

Minis ters were braced for a 
call today to Downing Street 
that would end the “phoney 
war" and bejpn one of the 
longest campaigns of the post- 
war period in an attempt to 


close the record Labour lead 
over tbelbries. “1 have not had 
the call yet but it looks as 
though we are on the way," said 
one Cabinet minister. 

Mr Major’s attempts to re- 
gain the initiative by accepting 
Mr Blair's challenge of televised 
debates, after a lack-lustre con- 
ference in Bath and the launch 
of the Tory election slogan - 
“You can be sure of the Con- 
servatives" - became bogged 
down in a dispute over terms for 
the debate. 

Mr Blair said Mr Major was 
still “mucking around" by re- 
fusing to allow Paddy Ashdown 
to join in. A Blair aide said the 
Tories were engaged in a sc am 
to make sure a debate did not 
take place by imposing impos- 
sible conditions. 

Mr Blair also told the Inde- 
pendent it was “ridiculous" for 
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the Conservatives to blame 
Labour councils for the failings 
of Conservative government; 
that Baroness Thatcher was 
right to say he was a British pa- 
triot who would defend the na- 
tional interest in Europe; and 
that the Tories believed they had 
a divine right to rule. 

“They have a sort of sense of 
outrage and anger that the 
Labour Party has finally got its 
act together and offers 3 cred- 
itable alternative. They think it's 
very impudent of us." 

But his toughest attack was 
in response to Mr Major's cam- 


paign theme, delivered to the 
Conservative Central Cbundl in 
Bath on Saturday, that the 
Conservatives should now turn 
their attention to helping soci- 
ety's have-nots. Mr Major said: 
“We are out to make sure that 
those who don’t have, do have. 
That revolution began years 
ago. Now it is time to move it 
into a new phase." 

Mr Blair said: “That is nerve 
of the most grotesque sort, to 
claim that they are the party to 
heal the fractured society, when 
they have spent 18 years creat- 
ing it-and a large part of that 


time saying there’s no such 
thing as society at afl. 

“They are doing it because 
people believe the Conserva- 
tives increasingly represent the 
few, not the many, and there- 
fore they are desperate to try 
and salvage some of their cred- 
ibility on this question. Bnt I 
think people will say ‘Who is 
best after 18 years in office to 
heal the divisions of our society 
-the people who created them 
or those that have been draw- 
ing attention to tbemT " As to 
yet another reported endorse- 
ment for Mr Blair from Lady 
Thatcher, with one of her con- 
fidants saying she believed Mr 
Blair was a British patriot who 
would defend British interests 
in Europe, the Labour leader 
said: “I nope that is true. Iam 
a British patriot and* I believe 
that Britain is entirely safe in our 


hands. But what is important 
in our attitude to Europe is 
that our attitude to Europe is 
driven by our genuine nation- 
al interest, and not by internal 
party bickering, which is what 
has happened with the Con- 
servatives.*’ 

Although government 
sources refused to confirm Mr 
Major will go to the Palace to- 
day, a member of Labour’s 
campaign said: “Major wants to 
have his day - he needs the 
flummery.” { 

There was more woe for Mr 
Major as right-wing West Mid- 
lands MPs ignored pleas for 
unity by Michael Portillo, a 
right-wing champion in the 
Cabinet, by caHing for the 
Tbries to raise immigration in 
the campaign and to oppose 
entry into a single European 
currency. 


£ We are out 
to make sure 
that those 
who don’t have, 
do have. That’ 
revolution began 
years ago. 
Now it is time 
to move it into 
a new 
phase 9 . 
John Major 


Election winner feces spending time bomb 


Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


The next government is almost 
certain to miss its public spend- 
ing targets because of runaway 
growth in the health and social 
security budgets, according to 
new research published today. 

A paper by a Treasury advis- 
er suggests it will be extremely 
difficult to stick to the spending 
p lans set by Kenneth Clarke in 
the last Budget, to which both 
the Labour Party- and the Con- 
servatives are committed. 

It was only the I uwer-th un- 
expected inflation during the re- 
cession that allowed the Gov- 
ernment to hit its cash spending 
targets, so the latest plans could 


turn out to be a time-bomb for 
a new Labour government. If 
Labour wins on 1 May. Gordon 
Brawn’s first budget is expect- 
ed to be on 1 July. 

The findings show that gov- 
ernment expenditure since the 
last election has grown unusu- 
ally fast, given the state of the 
economy. 

The paper, by Nigel Pain, 
Treasury “wise person" Martin 
Weale and Garry Young, of the 
National Institute for Economic 
and Social Research, com- 
ments: “Perhaps the most curi- 
ous aspect of the period is that 
the Government has managed 
to create an impression of tight 
control of expenditure since 
1992." 


Other independent experts 
agree with the pessimistic Na- 
tional Institute analysis. Andrew 
Dilnot, director of the Institute 
for Fiscal Studies, said: “Who- 
ever is in power, whatever hap- 
pens. these spending plans 
mean a real bust-up". 

“If they are met, mere will be 
dramatic cuts in public ser- 
vices. If they arc not met. the 
public finances will be in se- 
verely tad shape. Either way, 
the consequences are stark." 

Mr Dilnot said it would not 
be impossible to hit the targets, 
but he thought politicians had 
no idea of the consequences this 
would have for public services. 
It would mean savage cuts in 
areas such as nou-acute health- 


care and higher education, he 
predicted. 

Officials privately concede 
that government expenditure 
has grown rapidly in real terms 
since 1992 and describe the cur- 
rent plans as “ambitious". The 
targets Mr Clarke set out in the 
Budget allow for real expendi- 
ture growth of only 0 J per cent 
in 1997/98 and 0.4 per cent in 
1998/99, compared with a five 
year average of just over 3 per 
cent a year. Mr Weale said yes- 
terday: “We don’t think the 
plans are credible. The soda! se- 
curity and health budgets are 
running out of control." 

Health and three compo- 
nents of social security - hous- 
ing benefit, disability allowances 


and income support - have ex- 
panded far faster than normal, 
given the slate of the economy. 
Spending on health and social 
security amounted to more than 
£142bn, or nearly half of the to- 
tal in 1995/96, the last full fi- 
nancial year for which figures 
arc available. 

The paper says that after 
the last election “expenditure 
rose by more than can be ac- 
counted for by a normal re- 
sponse to the recession and has 
remained high now the reces- 
sion is over". 

It is the high levels of gov- 
ernment spending since the 
last election that have left the 
Government's finances some 
£I4bn deeper in the red than 


they ought to be at this stage of 
the economic recovery. Hie 
“black hole" is due mainly to 
rapid growth in health and so- 
cial security spending in infla- 
tion-adjusted terms. 

The authors calculate that tax 
revenues have been much as 
expected, contrary to the 
ular myth that there has 
a shortfall in taxes in recent 
years. The variations in re- 
ceipts from year to year have 
been “well within the normal er- 
ror margins". 

However, they do predict 
that revenues during the next 
three years will fall below the 
Treasury’s forecasts, because 
they are not as optimistic about 
growth prospects. 
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Albania^ mourning 

Four people, including two chil- 
dren, were hurt when Albanian 
police fired above a crowd surg- 
ing towards the ferry landing ate 

at Dunes yesterday in a n ation al 

day of mourning for the dozens 
who have died and hundreds in- 
jured in recent violence. Page 9 

Hussein’s plea 

King Hussein of Jordan yester- 
day visited the families of seven 
teenage Israeli girls murdered by 
a Jordanian sokfier last week. He 
also made a last minute effort to 
dissuade Benjamin Netanyahu, 
the Israeli prime minister, from 
building a controversial Jewish 
settlement at Har Homa in 
Jerusalem. David Levy, the For- 
eign Minister, said: "The gov- 
ernment's decisions stands and 
win be executed." Page 11 


Saxophonists survival 

A gifted saxophonist whose 
ability to control her breath 
helped her survive the Afiar- 

chkmess disaster will describe to 
the High Court today how her 
career with top rock bands was 
wrecked when she was plunged 
into the Thames. Jo Wells, 38, 
spent at least three minutes un- 
der water after the pleasure 
cruiser’s collision with a gravel 
barge, the Bowbclle. Page 3 

Lottery cash plans 

National Lottery funds totalling 
£300m a year will be invested 
in high-tech computers for 
schools, libraries and village 
communities under plans to be 
announced today far Virginia 
Bottomlcy, the Secretary of 
State for National Heritage- 
Page 5 


Miami takes shine to Mr Gddfinger 


Phil Davison 

Miami 


Babani Sissoko has Miami’s 
authorities confused. Even the 
local Cuban-American, Brazil- 
ian and Russian gangs don’t 
flash the kind of tips he does. 
He gave his masseuse a gold 
watch and £6,000 in cash. 

Babani, as everyone calls 
him here, is from West Africa 
and in his forties - but he 
doesn't specify this. He doesn't 
specify much. Nor do his three 
lawyers. They seem happy 
enough with the £40.000 Mer- 
cedes Benz sports cars be gave 
them last week as gifts. 

Miami authorities are nig- 


gled by the question: is Babani 
really a Robin Hood? Or just 
a hood? Where, they ask. did 
he get the kind of money that 
allows him to band over an 
£8,000 gold ingot as a tip to a 
band of musicians he hired at 
short notice? 

Mr Sissoko says he made his 
fortune by stashing “lake- 
home" gold nuggets he was 
given as a young worker in 
Liberia’s gold mines. United 
States customs authorities 
believe his true gold mine is 
shipping American weapons, 
including helicopters, to the 
highest bidders in Africa. 

They have a point He is 
about to go to jail, for 45 days. 


for offering £20,000 to a US 
customs agent to turn a blind 
eye to two militaiy-style Bell 
helicopters he wanted to ship to 
Africa. 

In an interview with the 
Miami Herald , Mr Sissoko said 
he was bom to a poor, illiterate 
family in Mall. 

He stowed away on a ship to 
China where he made his first 
money in commissions from 
an agent who charged people 
just to look at him because they 
bad never seen a black man 
before. Later, Mr Sissoko made 
a pilgrimage to a guru in Bom- 
bay in India, but when be asked 
him the meaning of life, the guru 
died. So Mr Sissoko made the 


logical choice and came to 
M iami. 

At a local car dealership the 
other day, he overheard a 
Miami woman negotiating the 
price of a Range Rover. He 
walked over and insisted the 
dealer put the vehicle on his biH 
“I was sent by God," he told the 
woman and the dealer. The 
woman was speechless. Hie 
dealer took the cheque. 

Then he gave £200,000 to a 
Miami high school marching 
band so they can play at an up- 
coming parade in New Yorfc.*T 
know it sounds strange, but he 
says giving away money just 
makes him happy," explained 
one of his lawyers. 
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Norris backtracks over 
Newbury bypass 

Steve Norris, the former transport minister, today gives his backing 
to anti-roads protesters and admits the countryside devastated by 
the Newbury bypass could have been left alone. 

Britain should no longer “pander to infinite traffic growth", Mr 
Norris says in a BBC Panorama inquiry on gridlock on the roads to 
be broadcast tonight. 

Mr Norris, a former car salesman, is leaving Parliament this 
election to become director general of the Road Haulage 
Association. He was transport minister during the eviction at 
Newbury, but has been widely acknowledged as having toned down 
the Government's roads-obsessed transport policy. 

Admitting that the wrong route was chosen for the controversial 
Newbury bypass in Berkshire, Mr Norris told Panorama: “I believe 
we could have left all this countryside alone...l don't think this 
route should have been used.' 1 Loufse Jury 

Clampdown on road tax dodgers 

Motorists face the prospect of having their vehicles clamped and 
even crushed in a nationwide crackdown on road tax dodgers. 

The scheme, due to be unveiled tomorrow by Sir George Young 
the Secretary of State for Transport, was piloted in five London 
boroughs and recovered £2m in unpaid lax. 

The Driver and Vehicle Licensing Agency, based in Wales, 
estimates there are 1.6 million tax cheats costing the country 
£175m in lost revenue every year. 

Under the plans, private contractors check vehicles not 
displaying a disc with the DVLA. If there is no record of a current 
licence, the vehicles will be clamped. They will be impounded if not 
taxed within 24 hours, and the owner will have five weeks to pay a 
release fee of £6S or face losing their vehicle. Any cars not 
reclaimed will be sold or scrapped. 

'Double* alleged to serve sentence 

Scotland Yard is investigating claims that rap star Mark Morrison 
has been using a double to complete a community service order. 

It was reported at the weekend that the Leicester-born singer 
persuaded a close friend to cany out the work at a hostel for the 
homeless in West London. 

The order was originally imposed by a judge at Leicester Crown 
Court after 24-year-old Morrison was convicted of violent conduct 
following a fracas outside a nightclub in 1994 during which a man 
died. Morrison' appeared before a judge at Leicester Crown Court 
last October over non -completion of the sentence when he was 
fined after his lawyer blamed the pressures of fame. 

Caroline’s father calls for DNA tests 

The father of 13-year-old 
schoolgirl Caroline 
Dickinson who was raped 
and murdered on a trip to 
France is pressing 
investigators to carry out 
DNA testing of men near 
the town where she died. 

John Dickinson's 
daughter died in a hostel in 
Pleine Fougeres. Brittany, 
during a school trip in July 
last year. Mr Dickinson, 41, 
of Bodmin, Cornwall, who 
visited the village for a 
fourth time this weekend, 
said on BBC Radio 4’s The 
World This Weekend yesterday that he went “to keep the pressure on". 

“The murderer must be found without fail and as soon as 
possible before he takes another life." 

Vicar ready for prison over Blake 

A Church of England priest last night said he was ready to go to 
prison over his role in the prison escape of double agent George 
Blake. The Rev John Papworth's defiant stand came as police 
prepared to probe his role in Blake's flight to freedom more than 
30 years ago. 

Mr Papworth. 75. of St John's Wood, north London, hit the 
headlines on Friday with his description of shoplifting as “a badly 
needed reallocation of economic resources". 

Yesterday he confirmed he had housed Blake for two or three 
days in Earls Court, west London, after the spy’s escape from 
prison in October 1966. He said if police came to interview him 
about ii: “I will give them a cup of tea and help them as much as I 
can.” 

Eurostar makes longest journey 

The longest train journey ever made from a British station was 
completed yesterday when Eurostar ran a direct service from 
central London to die French Alps for the first time. 

The 722-mile trial voyage from Waterloo to Bourg St Maurice 
took eight hours. The trip was a precursor to public services which 
arc scheduled to begin at the start of this winter's ski season in 
December. Previously the longesl non-stop train journey made 
from a station in Britain was the daily 684-mile Aberdeen to 
Plymouth service. 

Alcohol helpline for children 

A national alcohol helpline for schoolchildren was launched 
yesterday. Drinkline Youth is aimed at children and teenagers who 
need help or information about their own drinking, that of their 
parents or of their friends. 

“The rise of alcopops and the targeting of young people by 
drinks companies have increased the dangers," said Wendy 
Robinson, the youthline manager. 

The helpline has been funded by the National Charities' 

Lotteries Board and set up by Drinkline - the national alcohol 
helpline. Counsellors will be available between I lam and 1 1pm five 
days a week. Some 20 per cent of boys and eight per cent of girls 
aged 15-16 arc drinking more than the recommended adult limits. 

Six share lottery jackpot 

Six ticket-holders will split this week's £9m National Lottery, each 
winning £l_5m. The winning numbers drawn were 43, 39. 37. 24. 7. 

40 and the bonus ball was 15. 
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Penny Houghton: Sent home twice as teachers work to rule (Photograph: WUI Lack) 

Eight-year-oldat thecentr 
of legal battle over teachin 


E ight-year-old Penny Houghton has been sent 
home from school twice in Die past two weeks 
because of a dispute over class sizes at her West 
Yorkshire primary school. 

She Is one of at least 30 children missing class one 
day a week because of a National Union of Teachers 
work-to-rule at Feamey Lee Intent and Junior school 
in Calderdale, West Yorkshire. 

Now her parents are taking legal action against 
Calderdale Council to stop the disruption to her ed- 
ucation. Her tether, Darreri,said his daughter had be- 
come a pawn in a political battle between teachers and 
the education authority. "Penny and her .friends are 
the ones who are suffering. This has been going on 
for at least 18 months. All this is just for the sake of 
point five of a teacher. 

"Penny is beginning to understand what is going 
on. She misses school and her friends. We give her 
work to do when she is at home but she is not very 
happy." 

Industrial action began three weeks ago after talks 
failed between the NUT and the authority, which has 


Sacks expresses 
regret over 
leaked letter 

Dr Jonathan Sacks, the Chief Rab- 
bi (right), admitted yesterday that 
he had regrets over a letter in 
which he accused Hugo Gryn, the 
Reform rabbi who died last Au- 
gust, of being a destroyer of Ju- 
daism. But he said he was only 
attempting "to pre-empt civil war" 
between Orthodox and Reform 
Jews by talking to different sectors 
of the faith. 

Speaking publicly for the first 
time on BBC Radio 4's Sunday 
programme yesterday, the Chief 
Rabbi said he had made "reget- 
table mistakes". But he insisted he 
would not resign. "For me to resign 
would be to give a victory to the 
forces of disunity in our communi- 
ty." 

Although Dr Sacks is widely re- 
garded as the leader of Jews in 
Britain, he is technically only 
leader of the United Synagogues, 
the main Orthodox grouping. 

The Reform movement was an- 
gered last August when he did not 
attend the funeral of its leader. 
Rabbi Gryn, a Holocaust survivor 
and radio broadcaster. But some 
Orthodox Jews were equally infuri- 
ated when the Chief Rabbi attend- 



ed a memorial tribute to Hugo 
Gryn last month. Yesterday Dr 
Sacks said the letter - leaked last 
week to the Jewish Chronicle - 
had been misunderstood. The dif- 
ferences between himself and 
Rabbi Gryn were "painful and in- 
tense" but should not be allowed 
to get in the way of “our common 
humanity, our common heritage”. 

"We have to work out a way In 
which we can speak and live in 
reasonable mutual respect and 
peaceful co-existence. We're just 
too small as a community, we've 
suffered too much al the hands of 
others, to inflict this suffering on 
ourselves.” Louise Jury 
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Hume tops Irish 
presidency poll 

John Hume, the SDLP leader, 
would be a popular choice to 
succeed Irish President Mary 
Robinson, according to a weekend 
opinion poll. 

Mrs Robinson announced last 
week that she will not run again 
when her present seven-year term 
ends in December. Speaking on 
Irish radio yesterday, she said the 
Irish government had indicated its 
support for the Idea “of my going 
forward for the position of UN 
Commissioner for Human Rights". 

Mr Hume was backed by 19 per 
cent of those questioned in a poll 
I for Dublin's Sunday Independent 
newspaper. Other names men- 
tioned included the former 
Taoiseach, Albert Reynolds, with 
14 per cent; and his predecessor 
Charles J Haughey, with 11 per 
cent The former Foreign Minister, 
David Andrews, tipped to be the 
candidate of Fianna Fall, the 
largest party in the Irish Republic, 
polled just eight per cent No can- 
didates have declared at present 

Mr Hume appeared to rule him- 
setf out of the running for the pres- 
idency last week when he insisted 
his priority was to stay in politics in 
Northern Ireland to help achieve 
peace and stability there. 


Westminster’s favourite barber faces the chop 


A barber who has been cutting the hair of prime min- 
isters, archbishops and all who work in the Palace of 
Westminster for a quarter of a century, may be in dan- 
ger of losing his job, MPs fear. More than 100 parlia- 
mentarians. political journalists and others have 
signed a petition to save the job of Stephen Siiveme, 
58. who has become an institution at Westminster. 

Mr Siiveme declined to comment on his position, 
but MPs fear he is in jeopardy because of plans to in- 
troduce a "unisex" salon in the Commons. Leading 
the campaign to keep him in his job is Denis Mac- 
Shane, Labour MP tor Rotherham, who sad: "Paris 
couturiers would die to have the sharp post-classical 
haircut service Mr Siiveme provides. He should be 
given a peerage, not the sack." 


He was backed by David Young, Labour MP for 
Bolton South-East, who said: “I do not think ft Is right 
for a Labour or any other government to get rid of 
people who have served the House so well for so 
many years." Mr Young said he would not himself pa- 
tronise a unisex salon. “I feel strongly that as more 
ladies come Info the Commons they should have the 
right to have their own hairdresser. But there are male 
rights, too, for those who do not want a unisex salon." 

When Mr Siiveme arrived in 1970, there stH! existed 
the barber's chair in which Gladstone saL But now 
his saloon has been thoroughly modernised. Some 
women have used his services. Including Virginia 
Bottomley, before she became a minister, and Labour 
MPs Harriet Harman and Ann Chvyd. 
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More couples tie the knot abroad 

Up to lti^OOO British couples will this year get marrfod ou special 
overseas weddings-in-parmHse packages; touroperators rare 
yesterday: Thomson, Britain's largest holiday company raid it .. 

to host about 4,000 couples on overseas wedding 
packages in 1997. “We’ve noticed more and more cocrptes are 
wanting to arrange an overseas wedding during the English 
winter.” said a spokeswoman. . . • * 

Newlyweds are more flkeJy to island-hop or visit several places 
on honeymoon rather than stay In one location Bke their parents, 
according to industry analysts. 

“Interest In single-centre honeymoons has p lummeted and the 
emphasis is on twin-centre hotidays,” according to Susan 
Williams, marketing director of specialist tong-tuml destination 
holiday company Silk Cut Tra vel- “We think this stems from the 
greater sophistication of younger people, who are fifcdy to have 
experienced a wide range of overseas holidays before they get 
married-” Adrian Hadlan 
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Little headway in skills shortage f 

Britain and the US have made “Very little" progress in reduemgthte 
proportions of workers with little or nci s kins in the period betWeton 
1985 and 1994, according to the Centre For Economic r ; ') 
PexJbnnance at the London School of Economics. Ear greater w- ; ^ 
progress- hasbeen made inFrance. Germany andSingajxWE, the • • : 
study says. ' ' ; ’ " 

The authors blame a lack of w^ differentials betweemhe . • 
unskilled grow and those with "intermediate” qualificatioiis - &e 
equivalent of five or more GCSEs. Individuals m the“Anglo- 
Saxon” countries also said it was oaly worthwfafle adueving skills in 
the middle range if there was a greater possibflity of going on to ; . 
higher education. V Barrie-Cfement 


.... • . ■ . 

PUBLISHING 






Michael Ondaatje’s The English Patient was the. hugest earner In 
British bookshops lastweek, taking more fl wm £38,000. There are 


— m mmmrnas wwwjyw* 

two paperback verskrasof the novel, on which Anthony 
Mmsfaella's Oscar-nominated film is fase& .Ofle farc/a picture of 
Ralph Fefnnes (right) on the- - - " 
cove^ and reached number 7 in 
the paperback best-sellers list, 
while the edition with the • 
original cover reached number 
9. If everybody had bought the 
same edition, the combined 
sales would have put it at 
number 2. 

Howeveq. the number 1 
positions in both paperback a nd- 
hardback were held by women 
last week. Catherine Coofcson 
went straight to the top of the 
paperback list with The Upstart, 
knocking Graham Swift 
Booker Prize-whuniigjLcut 
Orders to number 2. Patricia 
Cornwell topped the hardback . 
chart with hear new ft fiHw, The . 

Hornet's Nest. Adam Leigh 


SOCIETY 

Worry makes the world go round ; 

B ritons fai l to take practical steps to impr __ 

exercising - wbnying instead about matters wfifob areiaigely 
beyond their control, according to a MORI poll ^bfetesd^Oday 
“It’s interesting to note that many people yf Vr^r^awl- oM - don- . 
worry about the things they can do some thfnp about to improve 
their Iivk," said a spokeswoman for Norwich 



Young people (15 to 34-year-olds) "worry more-^n the older ■ 
generation about having a sericmsillrieSs, being ajfacked pr robbed 7 
and being a victim of burglary. -They also worry -mS'E. about food .- , 
safety, road accidents, and not-having enon^toTive onin ... 
retirement One in three worries abouthong assaulted, compared. . 
with one in five people agcwlbetween 35ana4£ .. ' Clara Gamer 

— — '"■i..: ' I' 1 " 1 ;' 1 V"."*. '' ' 

NEWSPAPERS 

# il SUPPORTRECYCLING 

I M Recyded p^per made up 43J2% of ; 

the raw material fbf tlK newspapers 

h the first ftatf - - ^=- 


A MAJOR CELEBRATION OF 20TH CENTURY MUSIC 


sounding the 


FROM NOW UNTIL THE END OF THE CENTURY, RADIO 3 HIGHUGHTS THE COMPOSERS WHO REFLECT THE VITALJTYAND 

RANGE OF 20TH CENTURY MUSIC. ‘SOUNDING THE CENTURY’ CONTINUES WITH MARK W1GGLESWORTH 
CONDUCTING STRAVINSKY. THURSDAY MARCH 20TH AT 7.30PM. ON RADIO 3. 
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news 


Pinpoint 
accuracy 
informs 
the art 
of the new 
soft sell 



Tipple effect: Selling alcohol is now a highly focused art 


PaJ McCann 

Media Correspondent 

There is an information revo- 
lution taking place in Britain 
that will allow advertisers and 
retailers to know not only what 
we buy and where we buy it, but 
also where we live, what our 
credit rating is, if we are alco- 
holics or whether we like Greek 
ewe's cheese. 

A combination of comput- 
erised mapping software, cen- 
sus data, loyalty cards and 
supermarkets becoming banks 
is giving the marketing industry 
the unprecedented opportuni- 
ty to observe how we live, what 
we buy ... and then to change 
it. 

The advertising agency In- 
ternational Poster Manage- 
ment, which represents clients 
like Imperial Tobacco and 
Tesco, is offering clients maps 


of postal-code areas -which can 
be as few as 14 houses - colour 
coded to show the occupants’ 

f i references from vodka to air- 
ine destinations or life-assur- 
ance policies. 

One airline client wanted to 
promote its new fares to 
Bangladesh, so IPM construct- 
ed a map using census data that 
showed, street by street, where 
all the Bengali^speakers in Lon- 
don lived. A small poster cam- 
paign, written in Bengali, was 
then booked in those areas. 

"Smirnoff didn't know who 
bought their vodka in Scot- 
land,” said Chris Morley, chief 
executive of IPM. “Now we can 
target advertising to a particu- 
lar stronghold just east of Glas- 
gow and to the commuter 
routes people who live there use 
on their way to work or the 
shops.” 

The quest to crawl over every 


inch of consumer behaviour 
leads to some odd sights. Poster 
companies recently funded a 
study by Birkbeck College that 
used a special headset that ob- 
serves the dilation of the sub- 
ject's pupils to can see what 
attracts our eyes in the street, 
including, of course, advertising 
hoardings and brand names. 

Not content with knowing 
what we look at when we're out 
and about, the same study 
quizzed 10,000 people about 
their travel patterns, so adver- 
tisers can catch them when not 
in front of the television. 

When you are in your home 
they know who you are and who 
you are with. Programme-mak- 
ers and advertisers were told at 
the weekend at The Television 
Show conference in London 
that the image of the nuclear 
family sitting together in front 
of the television is rapidly go- 


ing out of date. Only 35 per 
ofviewms now takes place 



Screen break: Only 35 percent of television viewing takes piace with another person 
because of the rise in multi-television homes Photograph:Hulton Getty 
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[ viewing now takes place with 
another person, because of the 
rise in multi-television homes. 
The study of viewing, by the re- 
search company RSMB/DGA, 
could even tell that young fam- 
ilies and retired people are the 
ones viewing on their own the 
most. It found that the fastest- 
growing market for sales of 
television sets is for children’s 
bedrooms. And they can pin- 
point what kind of family, 
whether single-parent or with 
young or old children, is likely 
to be doing the buying. 

We are the ones adding to the 
biggest jump in the marketing 
industry's knowledge of us. In 
the past two years we have 
filled in application forms for 20 
million loyalty cards issued by 
supermarkets. The applications 
give only name, address and age 
but the supermarkets can build 
np a much fuller picture of us 
very quickly. 

They pass on information to 
massive data banks about what 
we buy, when we buy it and 
where we live. “The loyalty 
cards are more about getting 
data than just giving loyalty 
points,” said Sean Briertey, 
deputy editor of the business 
magazine Marketing Week. 

The idea is that big con- 
sumers of pet food can be tar- 
geted specifically through the 
post with special offers or free 
samples. 

But this is just the beginning. 
Last month Sainsbury's 
launched its own credit card and 
will be followed soon by Tesco. 
Chains of retailer such as 
Dixons and Shell are linking to- 
gether in card schemes that will 
amass detailed information 
about our lives. 

Once we start using super- 
market-issue credit cards they 
wQI know our income, our cred- 
it rating and, crucially, when 
we're not shopping with them. 

"The potential is huge,” said 
Mr Brierley. “They can identi- 
fy people who regularly buy nap- 
pies and send them special 


Shoppers reap a new dividend 


The Co-op will reintroduce its 
famous “Divi” in Scotland 
today as the supermarket 
loyalty battle hots up. 

The Divi - short for dividend 
- is worth Sp for every £1 spent 
on CO*op brands and eould be 
worth £6m to customers over 
the next 12 months. 

A swipe card Divi was 
launched last May in Northern 
Ireland where £640, 000 has 
been handed out so far. If 
Scotland is a success the scheme 
is expected to be extended 


to selected Co-op regions in 
England. 

It is seen a competitor to 
supermarket loyalty cards and 
every £100 spent earns £5 and 
raises money for local causes. 
This compares to a value of £1 
per £100 4>ent offered by Sains- 
bury's, Tesco and Safeway, says 
the Co-op. 

Iain McLeod, the Co-op's 
head of marketing, said: “For 
some time we have wanted 
to reintroduce the Divi. for 
which we are famous! Thanks 


to the technology now available, 
we were able to do that last 
year in all our stores in North- 
ern Ireland with spectacular 
results. 

“Rather than opting for the 
incentive schemes run by our 
competitors, we are offering 
cash to our customers and help 
for good causes.” 

The Divi was first introduced 
in 1844 as a payment made from 
a Co-op society's profits to 
members which was related to 
goods bough L It died out in the 


1960s and 1970s because of 
high administrative costs. 

As part of today's move, div- 
idend cards have been mailed 
to 90,000 Co-op members and 
are available to customers at all 
155 Co-op food stores in Scot- 
land. 

Every receipt will show the 
cash dividend earned and this 
will be paid twice yearly -in July 
and December. Customers 
will be sent vouchers which 
can be used in Co-op stores or 
exchanged for cash. 


Musician tells of ruined 
career after boat tragedy 


Jonathan Foster 

A gifted saxophonist whose 
ability to control her breath 
helped her survive the Mar- 
chioness disaster will describe to 
the High Court in London to- 
day how her career with top 
rock bands was wrecked when 
sbe was plunged into the 
Thames. 

Jo Wells. 38, spent at least 
three minutes under water af- 
ter the pleasure cruisers colli- 
sion with a gravel barge, the 
BawbeUe. 

She thought she was about to 
die, but surfaced suddenly and 
emerged from the river" with 
onlv minor physical injuries. But 
Ms Wells has endured seven 
vcais of trauma since the night 
when the Marchioness went 
down with the loss of 5 1 lives. 

The river boat had been 
hired for a private party, and Ms 
Wells was on board as a guest 
of Karen Jarvis, 28, her cousin, 
who was to die in the disaster. 

Ms Wells has suffered flash- 


hacks, severe anxiety and she is 
unable to concentrate. Doc- 
tors have diagnosed that she is 
suffering from post-traumatic 
stress disorder, and she is ask- 
ing the court to award damages 
against the respective owners of 
trie Marchioness and BawbeUe. 

Leading musicians, including 
Fete Townshcnd of The Who 
and her former teachers from 
the Royal College of Music, are 
expected to give evidence to the 
court of hcrexceptional musi- 
cal talent and outstanding ca- 
reer prospects. A college 
examiner will describe Ms Wells 
as one of the best musicians he 
ever heard. 

She was playing with bands 
including Tears for Fears, Kiss- 
ing the Pink and the Commu- 
nards before the disaster. But 
she subsequently lost the con- 
trol of her lip that is essential 
to players of brass instruments. 
She is' now unable to work, has 
raid two of her saxophones, and 
lives on income support. 

A jury at a coroner's court in 


1995 decided the 51 victims had 
been “unlawfully killed” when 
the 1,880-tonne BowbeUc, 
steaming at four knots, struck 
the stem of the Marchioness 
near the central arch of South- 
wark Bridge on 20 August 1989. 

The pleasure boat's upper 
deck was ripped away; most of 
the dead were on the dance 
floor when the collision 
happened 

Survivors and relatives of 
victims claimed that (hose re- 
sponsible for the disaster should 
face manslaughter charges for 

a “hit and tun accident” in 
which the Bowbclle broke 
maritime rules. 

The Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice decided last year that no 
criminal charges would be 
brought, but owners of the two 
vessels have accepted liability in 
dvQ law after action bya group 
of relatives and survivors. A JEftm 
fund to pay compensation was 
set up. but insurers for the own- 
ers have challenged individual 
claims for damages, including 


the action begun by Ms Wells. 

“She will not have to prove 
that she is still suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder," 
a spokesman for Alexander 
Harris, her solicitors said “She 
will have to prove that it was 
caused by the disaster. 

Ms Wells, from Salford, 
Greater Manchester, will also 
have to provide the court with 
an accurate estimate of the ca- 
reer achievement she would 
have enjoyed had she not been 
involved in the disaster. 

The Marchioness Action 
Group has claimed the insurers 
should have settled quickly, 
but have chosen instead to 
quibble, submitting some sur- 
vivors to repeated psychiatric 
examination. 

Relatives of the dead have 
been asked for “petty" details 
to support their claims, includ- 
ing a mother who was asked to 
prove the hourly rate her 
daughter had been paid for 
seven hours' work a week as a 
domestic. 



Photograph: Emma Boam 


offers for other baby products. 
Or they make the connection 
that you won't be going to the 
movies much with a young 
baby, so through the post comes 
an offer on videos. 

“At their most sophisticated 
the supermarkets can cross- 
match all sorts of consumer 
preferences to encourage you to 
take up new ones: for example, 
they mid that people who buy 
olives and feta cheese usually 
buy Californian wine. If you've 
been buying the olives and 
cheese but not the wine they 
send you an offer on Californ- 
ian wine, because they think you 
should like it and you should be 
buying it." 

Behavioural research and 
tracking by big business far 
outstrips the funding for acad- 
emic social studies research. 
And the use it is put to is mov- 
ing us away from a mass of 
anonymous consumers to small, 
tightly defined groups whose 
tastes and choices can be 
minutely described predicted 
and, most importantly, influ- 
enced. 
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Lottery to make 
villages high-tech 


Stepping out: Members (tfthe Royal Ballet hi action during a preview of a production of La Bayadere which opens on Saturday at Covent Garden Photograph: Laurie Lewis 


Cofin Brown 

Chief Fblitical Correspondent 

National Lottery funds totalling 
£3 00m a year will be invested in 
high-tech computers for 
schools, libraries and village 
communities, under plans to be 
announced today by Virginia 
Bottomley, the Secretary of 
State for National Heritage. 

Mrs Bottomlev will publish a 
document proposing that in- 
formation and communication 
technology should become the 
next “good cause" for lottery 
funding, in addition to arts, 
sport, heritage and charities, 
after schemes to mark the mil- 
lennium have been paid for. 

Mis Bottomlev believes those 
without computer skills will 
“feel left behind, like those 
now without telephones" in the 
next century. Lottery funding 
will be used to bring computers 
into everyday life across Britain. 

About 20 per cent of lottery 
proceeds, currently around 
£300m a year, is being spent on 
millennium projects, from the 
milienntum centre at Greenwich 
to village halls. 


Mrs Boltomley will today 
give details of the proposal for 
dealing with the money after die 
celebrations fur the year 2000 
are over. She will propose a 
range of ideas for investing the 
money in information and com- 
munication technology, includ- 
ing linking remote rural villages 
to hospitals and schools, ft 
could boost the Tory election 
campaign by matching Tony 
Blair's pledges for every school 
to be linked up to computers un- 
dera deal with British Telecom. 

Mrs Bottomley will propose 
that information and commu- 
nications technology should be- 
come a more integral part of 
school life with lottery funds. 
Museums and galleries could 
make more CD-ROMS of their 
collections available, while li- 
braries could become more 
open on the internet. 

The consultation paper will 
seek views on the kind of pro- 
jects to be funded and will ask 
whether the Government 
should allocate a national fund, 
or create separate funds for 
Wales. Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and England. 


Ian Burrell •' y - 

Dozens of .complaints have 
been made about a cancer char- 


thing guaranteed to unnerve 
and distress people. 71 

One person targetted by 
WCRF~«*s Doreen Cope. a 




direct, mar kiting tactics*, to 
induce donations from mem- 
bers of the pubKc_ 

The World Cancer Research 
Fund has sent box large num- 
bers of personally-addressed 
letters, which, are, os! ejisihly . 
aimed at recnutirigvohintecrs 
for its,1997 appeaL - , 
People who have been ^*se- 
lectecT are told that if they are 
unable to participate : is 
fundnusbgrffortsthqr have the 
option of sending thecteriry a . 
donation. The tettwrsmaedty 
Marilyn Gentry, , the charity's 
executive director, is carefufly- 
worded to give the impresskm 
that those who decline u> help 
raise funds axe incomrc^ncing 
the charity. 

The ‘No*, option on the re- 
ply fonn reads; “I am scary IwiQ 
not be able to help as .a volun- 
teer. But I wanted to let 
you know now so you will 
have rime to find someone to re- 
place me m my neighbour- 
hood. I am enclosing my 
coruributiofl for the amount of 
£lO/£15/'£25Anore • 

Hugh Rogers, a spokesman 
for the Charity Cosmnfeaon, 
said: “Over the last coirplc of 
years we have had a steady di^> 
of complaints from menfbeis of 
the public about the methods 
this charity uses to raise funds. 
However, iheyare not acrually 

them and they have actually 
modified what they have done. 

“At the end of the day they 
are aware that, some people 
don't like the way they raise 
funds, but if the charity finds it 
is profitable it is up to them.” 

. Susan Osborne of the Can- 
cer Research Campaign, 
Britain's biggest cancer charily, 
said the CRC had received 
“three or four dozen" oitn- 
frlaintt about its rival's tetters. 
“Their tactics seem to be 


ed,* she said. "Cancer zs a very 
emotive -subject and the one 


sex She said: “I don't like die 
idea of people thinking they 
have gpt to be a volunteer or 
they have got to give money. 
How did they get my name and 

W jDxris Smith, Labour's health 
spokesman, mho criticised the 
charity's tectics. ^Ihere’s a need 
for a umch more sensitive ap- 
proach in raising money in 
these areas. People should not 
■ feel forced to contribute by 
the nature, of such letters.” 

. Tbe Warid Cancer Research 
Fond was set up in 1990 and is 
one of the best-known of . the 
600 cancer-related charities in 
Britain. Closely-linked to the 
American Institute of Cancer 
Research, it foiids the interna- 
tional study of the cause of the 
disease, using the slogan “Stop- 
ping Cancer Before It Starts . 

Later this year, the charity is 
due to publish the results of a 
major international study info 
the links between cancer and 
diet, identifying foods which 
contribute to and give protec- 
tion against- the disease. 

Christopher Coe, the chari- 
ty's spokesman, said: “If we. 
didn't ask people for money we 
would not be able to do any- 
thing. We apologise prc&sely if 
anybody contacts os and does; 
not want to receive our stuff. We 
take them off the list immedi- 
ately.” Hesaid people did have 
the option or throwing -the 
request in the bin. 

British charities are turning 
to American-pioneered meth- 
ods in foe; increasingly com- 
petitive ‘ world of .charity 
fundraising. The American 
Cancer Society now sends out 
np to 20 different mailshots in 
a single mouth and other Amer- 
ican charities enclose free gifts 
with their letters. .Research 
published fast montb'by Market 
Movements, 'which monitors 
the use of direct mail in Britain, 
found that the number of char- 
ities using mailshots increased 
by a third las year to 402. 
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THIS IS THE IDEA BEHIND 

CONCERT, 

THE FIRST COMMUNICATIONS 
COMPANY FOR THE WORLD 


. Every country has a communications 
company. Some have several. Now, with the 
proposed union of BT-and MCI, the planet 
will have one too. 

Concert pic will compete wherever the right 
opportunity arises. 

It will forge new joint ventures, alliances 


and relationships with distributors across the 
world (BT and MG have 69 already). 

For its customers, therefore, the future will 
be rich in possibilities. More choice, true 
seamlessness and bespoke solutions. 

For its employees, it will be a company 
that stands in the midst of the biggest 


MCI 


commercial revolution since the Industrial 
Revolution. The Communications Revolution. 
And they will have the opportunity of leading 
that revolution. 

For everyone. Concert will offer that rare 
sensation: 

Being in the right place at the right time. 




CONCERT and tits BT corporate mart an irafe mama of BriiM TototommuMcatton* pic. VC1 1, 0 Mda mart of MCI Triacommunleatoi* Corporation. Coown « the proposed merper cl BT one UCi m,esk< io t*» noeouv, approvals 
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MPs who may face a career change after the general election 




MICHAEL BATES. MP since 1992 
(Langbaurgh, now Middlesbrough 
South and Cleveland East a marginal) 
is only 35 and has worked for financial 
companies but his experience will be 
out of date. His position as a whip will 
be less useful than if he had had full 
ministerial experience. 

Employability rating 6/10 


JERRY HAYES, the colourful Essex MP 
(Harlow) since 1983, will have 
damaged his job prospects a bit 
through the alleged gay scandal with a 
researcher, but has possibilities in the 
media or public relations because of 
his high profile and energy. Already has 
some public relations consultancies. 
Employability rating 5/10 


IAN TWINN, the unknown member for 
Edmonton, was a lecturer in planning 
before becoming coming an MP in 
1983 and has never got beyond the 
most junior position as a 
parliamentary private secretary to 
various ministers. Will find it tough out 
there. 

Employability rating 4/10 



SIR IVAN LAWRB4CE QC, the MP for 
Burton and chairman of the Home 
Affairs select committee has continued 
to practise as a barrister during his time 
in Parliament since 1974 and therefore 
will have no difficulty in earning much 
more money, being unconstrained by 
having to sit in Parliament 
Employability rating 10/10 



SEBASTIAN COE, the former gold 
medallist runner who sits for the three 
way marginal, Falmouth, should have 
no trouble finding himself other work, 
given his reputation. He is also 
currently Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Michael Hesehme, which 
may well help him get another seal 
Employability rating 9/10. 






EDWINA CURRIE, who is defending 
highly marginal South Derbyshire,, will 
not have done her prospects of gating 
a Euro-seat her stated aim, any goad 
with last week’s remarks ebout John 

Major. However, with a couple of 
bonkbuster books to her credit and a^ 
high profile, she won't be short of work. 
Employability rating 8/70. 






cold shoulders Tories on the margin 


Christian Wolmar and 
Sam Coates 


It’s coins to he a tough world 
out There for the Tory MPs who 
find themselves unseated in the 
general election. 

Defeated backbench MPs 
who think they will be inundated 
by offers of lucrative director- 
ships in the City are deluding 
themselves. A> Hugo Summer- 
son. who lost in Walthamstow 
in 1992. put it. “my phone was 
stone cold and the days 
stretched ahead of me com- 
pletely empty. All this guff 
about Tory MPS ending up with 
a clutch of City directorships is 
absolute balls’." 

If the Conservatives lose as 
they did in last month's Wirral 
by-election, there could be as 
many as 1UU ex- MPs seeking 
jobs elsewhere. Many, including 


ministers, have been discreetly 
contacting headhunters to make 
themselves available. 

The head of one City re- 
cruitment agency was dismis- 
sive: “The mere fact that they 
have been an MP does not 
give them a passport to an ex- 
ecutive, or non -executive, po- 
sition. It does not mean they will 
necessarily get the sort of posi- 
tion they aspire to." 

The headhunter, who did 
not wish to reveal his name, 
spoke of one conversation last 
week with a “middle ranking" 
minister, one of half a dozen 
MPs who had contacted him. 

“He had already sent me his 
CV and rang me up for an ap- 
pointment. I explained that wc 
were client driven and that if we 
found a suitable post we would 
contact him. He insisted he 
wanted to see me: 'Do vou 


know who I am?' I had to be po- 
lite but firm. Of course I knew 
who he was. I had his CV in 
front of roe, but 1 didn't want 
to waste my time seeing him." 

Some MPs will have no dif- 
ficulty: “If you are someone like 
Sebastian Coe. or are an cx- 
Cabinei minister with City con- 
tacts. there's no problem, but 
you won’t need my services." 

John Hird, of the Albemar- 
le Group management recruit- 
ment agency, said MPs who 
have languished on the back- 
benches for years lack the spe- 
cific skills required in modem 
industry: “Those companies re- 
cruiting at that sort of salary lev- 
el are looking for someone 
with a good deal of experience 
and skill in a particular function. 
Companies are not prepared to 
wait for somebody to learn 
about their business." 


While one headhunts said 
ministerial experience would 
be useful. Mr Hird was not sure. 
He said unless they were able 
to secure something though 
existing connections, former 
ministers would probably have 


warning Cot prospective losers. 
Mr Summerson said: “As an MP, 
you are busy every minute of the 
day. It's very hard to adjust." 

Mr Summeisou's short career 
in Parliament cost him his mar- 
riage - “the hours are so awful” 


his former trade, in properly 
management 

Chris Butler, an ex-MP, says 
they are not usually well qual- 


ified: “Prospective employers 
will think au they will want to 
do is return to Parliament”. 

Mr Butler, who was defeat- 
ed in Warrington South, in 
1992, said finding a job is not the 
only problem: “It really is a very 
great shock. Whatever the opin- 
ion polls, most MPs believe that 
they will hold on. They have 
been busy working their con- 
stituencies for years and feel 
they can buck the national 
trend. Therefore, it is a horri- 
ble surprise.” 

Mr Butler, now a lobbyist 
with Grandfield Public Affairs, 
says ex-MPs may need help: 
“Some MPS who have lost their 
living could certainly do with 
counselling. It’s such a shock 


£> The mere fact that they have 
been an MP does not give them a 
passport to an executive position 5 


accept less well paid jobs. Ac- 
cording to Mr Hird, “anyone 
who has worked at ministerial 
level is going to want a higher 
level of salary than we would be 
involved in." 

Certainly Lbe experience of 
the 1992 “out-take" is a sahitarv 


- and the business he ran before 
his election: “It was a couple of 
years before I got back on my 
feeL" He started a training 
company, Speaker Skills nam- 
ing, using the public speaking 
s kill* he had acquired as a 
politician, and he is back in 


that some people never recov- 
er.” Anotner ex-MP put it: 
“Don’t expect help from anyone 
else. They will be sympathetic, 
but you’ll have to make all the 
effort to get bad: on track.” 

Defeat has its compensa- 
tions. Mr Butler says losing 
was the best thing that hap- 
pened to him: “My wife and I 
could finally go ahead an have 
a child, and I now work sensi- . 
ble hours. And if Td won, I 
would probably have rebelled 
on Maastricht” , 

Mr Butler's description of 
how even MPs in margi nal seats 
believe they can win was borne 
out by The Independent’s at- 
tempt to contact potential 
losers. Out of a dozen spoken 
to, none would admit to the pos- 
sibility of defeat and all denied 
they were jobhunting. 

David Shaw MP, contesting 


work you do. 

If they do lose,. they shoijd? 
not expect salvation in anoth- 
er seat next time. Ms Summer- 
son had an interview with the 
woman in charge of candidates 
at Central Office. “Don’t count 
on getting back,” she said. 


Howarth to fight safe Welsh seat 


Tony Heath 


Alan Howarth. who defected 
from the Tories to Labour in 
1995, gave a further boost to the 
party's prospects yesterday 
when he was selected to fight the 
safe Labour seat of Newport 
East 

The MP for Stratford-upon- 
Avon was successful in the first 
ballot of parly members meet- 


ing at Ringland Labour Club. 
He polled 141 votes, with Reg 
Kelly, an official of the Com- 
munication Workers Union, 
collecting 58, Bryan Davies, 
the MP whose Oldham Central 
and Royton seaL disappears 
due to boundary' changes, 
polling 49. and Helen Jones, a 
Merseyside solicitor, collect- 
ing 18. 

Ron Davies, the shadow 


Welsh secretary, expressed de- 
light. Scotching reports of a 
“fix”, he said Mr Howarth had 
won the respect and affection 
of the constituency. “There 
never was any question of any- 
one being parachuted in." 

Mr Howarth said: “I am very 
moved and deeply grateful. 
There is a huge will" for change 
in Britain and millions of vot- 
ers at the general election are 


going to take the path I have 
taken." 

The outcome of the contest 
is seen as a boost to Labour 
prospects nationally, largely be- 
cause. as party members af- 
firmed yesterday. Mr Howarth 
represents middle England, 
which polls suggest is swinging 
towards Tony Blair. 

He inherits a majority of 
nearly 10,000. 


Private schools plan free 
places for state sixth formers 


Jucfith Judd 

Education Editor 
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State-school pupils would be 
able to transfer free of charge 
to the sixth forms of top private 
schools under proposals being 
considered by Tony Blair, the 
Labour leader. 

The plans, put forward by 
Martin Stephen, high master of 
Manchester Grammar School, 
would mean that state-school 
students who wish to study A- 
level minority subjects such as 
Latin and those who are aiming 
at Oxbridge entrance, would be 
able to compete for places in in- 
dependent schools. 

Mr Blair has held a two-hour 
meeting to discuss the plans out- 
lined in a paper by Dr Stephen 


which has also been sent to the 
Tories and Liberal Democrats. 

Any attempt to recreate the 
assisted-places scheme under 
which the taxpayer funds private 
school places for pupils would 
be resisted by maty Labour Par- 
ty members. The party has said 
it would abolish the scheme. 

Dr Stephen, a long-standing 
advocate of returning the 120 
former direct-grant schools to 
the state sector as centres of ex- 
cellence, emphasised yesterday 
that the scheme would involve 
no extra cost to the taxpayer or 
to parents. The extra f 1,000-a- 
year cost of funding a sixth for- 
mer in a private rather than a 
state school would come from 
charity, business or the Euro- 
pean Community. 


Dr Stephen is talking to Ox- 
ford colleges about ways of 


eges aoout ways oi 
state-school pupils for 


Oxbridge entrance through 
full- or part-time attendance at 
private schools. Manchester 
Grammar School and the Roy- 
al Grammar School in New- 
castle upon Tyne are also 
talking to universities about 
using independent schools to 
ran full-time degree-level cours- 
es for former state-school 
pupils, particularly in science. 

Dr Stephen said: “We would 
not be seeking to steal pupils 
from other institutions. We 
would be seeking to sat&ya need 
that is not being satisfied I do not 
expect these proposals to prove 
politically controversial.” 

Labour has made it dear that 


Dr Stephen’s proposals will be 
explored only if it forms a gov- 
ernmenL There will be no man- 
ifesto commitment •■■■■• 
■ One-third of English local ed- 
ncation authorities will face 
cots In the cash available for 
schools from central govern- 
ment next year and the rest will 
not receive enough to beep pace 
with I n fl ation, Labour said yes- 
terday. Figures placed in the 
House of Commons library 
show that 41 of the 132 au- 
thorities will receive less cash 
this year. 

A spokesman far the Depart- 
ment for Education said gov- 
ernment plans allowed local 
education authorities to spend an 
extra £633m bat they had the re- 
sponsibility to look for savings. 
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A Labour government would 
face a barrage of criticism with- 
in weeks of attaining office from 
Britain’s biggest union and one 
of tbe party’s largest affiliates. 

The provisional agenda for 
the annual conference of Uni- 
son, the 12 million-strong pub- 
lic service union, contains more 
than two dozen motions at- 
tacking Labour on key policies. 

I Other unions are expected to 
I join the chorus of disapproval 
as soon as the election is out of 
the way. By mutual agreement 
Labour affiliates ore currently 
“keeping their heads down". 

Unison members are main- 
ly angry at the pronouncement 
by Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, that he would stick 
to the Government's policy on 
public expenditure. 

While senior Unison officials 1 
will argue that many of the crit- , 
icai motions for the conference , 
in Brighton on 10 June have 
been tabled by the far left, 
there are misgivings among the 
membership over Labour’s de- 
votion to tight monetary polities. 

Even the union’s relatively 
moderate national executive 
committee has tabled a propo- 
sition which registers implicit op- 
position to Labour’s polities. It 
demands a properly funded 
state sector: “Quality public 
services do not come cheap. The 
puhlic cannot have European 
levels of public services at 
American levels of taxation." 

The committee says it will 
mount a “vigorous campaign” 
against the pay bill freeze to 
which Mr Brown intends to 
adhere. 
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Dover, which he won in 1992, , 
with a majority of only 860, was • • 
vociferous: “It is absolutely lu- } 
dicrous to ask me and ludfcztjtis) j 
to contemplate, and I certain - 1 ■_ 
ty haven't done so [look for &i i 
new job] - of course ooL ”^ 1 ; 

Other Tbiy MPs in maraflal 3 
seats, such as Philip Oppeunqmi , 
(Amber Valley) and Whiter ; J 
Sweeney (Vfcle of Glamorgan), ^ ! 
denied they were considering": : 
other careers. Angela Rnfe-j ! 
bold (Mitcham and MoreftSo)] j 
was confident -of bodting-ihei ! ' 
trend: T don’t expect to Joserjowl | 
seat. It depends on how moth 1 1 
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Major sets terms for TV debate 


Viewr fae "**■ “BtrtJbave^nOwaniing- 
SawdSfiSS? V * 9f ****** get 

A 25* ^mrch report, which is due to be published on 8 

111 Britisb S^neral election campaign, the 

SKJSES “* "****** ^otesbyp^ffifTowii 

When so many are living in poverty and 

5ERS--M ls ™ ri S togive priority to the claims of 
th^wbo are already wcllo# T& reptJt u befevSitb 
recommend a mi nimum wage and«uis in employer 
National Insurance to boost private-sector jobs- fan Burref 

Blair is Thatcher’s ‘next choice’ 

Baroness Thatcher has said there is “nothing to fear” from 
a Labour government under Tbny Blair, it was confirmed 
yester day b y Paul Johnson, the Thatcherite commentator. 

Confirmation that Lady Thatcher privately believes the 
Britain will be safe in Mr Blair's hands will blow a massive 

hole in' Ibry election 
strategy, which is 
. based on the fear of 
a “leap in the darif 
with Labour. 

*As Thatcher has 
said to me and to- . 
others, we have no 
reason to fear a Blair 
government,” Mr 
Johnson revealed in 
the Sunday Telegraph. 
“Ideally, she would 
stifl like to lead the 
country herself. That 
now seems 
impossible. But Blair 
is her next choice.” 

Mr Johnson says the former prime minister told him she 
regards the Labour lead eras “a British patriot” and “she is 
confident not only that be will refuse to sell the country 
short but that he wDl be a match for Kohl, Chirac and their 
like.” Mr Johnson opinied; “I suspect that to Thatcher ... 
Blair is the 'good* son she never had.” Colin Brown 

Feel-good factor starts to falter 

The recovery in the feel-good factor among small 
companies appears to be in danger of faltering, according 
to a survey published today. 

The number of small and meefinm-azed firms reporting 
an improvement in the business and economic climate foil 
in the first quarter of 1997, the Enterprise Barometer from 
capital venture group 31 showed. There was a marked foil in 
the number of companies expecting an increase in profits in 
the current quarter. Ewen Macpherson, chief executive of . 

3i. said: “Many small and medium-sized companies are 
exporters rcsopplieo-to expo rter s,- mid ifaeirTess optimistic . 
outlook may well reflect the impact. of the appreciation of 
sterling on margins/!' ' 7 

Employers tilt to Labour win 

More than half of the UK's leading employers want a 
Labour government, according to a survey published today. 
Out of almost 248 business leaders, 44 per cent said they 
believed a majority Conservative government would be best 1 
for their business, with 39 per cent for Labour. 

But on a personal bass, 44 percent said they wanted the 
Tories to win and 41 per cent backed Labour. Another 1 1 
per cent believed a Labour government, dependent on 
Liberal Democrat support, would be best for their business, 
and 10 per cent personally wanted that outcome. - 
Peter Walker. m»n*ging director of management 
consultancy Vista Communications, which carried out the 
research, said; “With 51 per cent personally hoping either 
for a majority Labour Government, or one ruling with 
Liberal Democrat Support,, it appears Tony Blair’s charm 
offensive, has won over half of our industrial leaders.” 

Bosses shrug off minimum pay 

Almost 8 out of 10 British employers would be una ff ected by 
n nation al mmtmnm wage set at £3.25 an hour, the kind of ; 
level at which a Labour government might set the rate. A 
study published today by Reed Personnel Services found 15 
per cent of emptoyexs reported such a statutory minimum 
would have an impact on their business. At £4 an hour, . 
however, the rate thought to be favoured by the TUC, more 
than a third said they would be affected. Alec Reed, chairman 
of-tbc employment agency, said it was important that 
Imple mentation was not railroaded through. Barrie dement 
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Chief Political Correspondent 

The first televised election de- 
bate between the party leaders 
in a British election will go 
ahead, seniorlbty Party sources 
said last night, in spite of a row 
over John Major's refusal to ap- 
pear with Paddy Ashdown, the 
. liberal Democrat leader. 

' Mr Major was accused of a 
“cynical ploy” by Labour and 
the Liberal Democrats after 
he announced that he was ready 
to hold a series of televised de- 
bates with Tbny Blair, but nor 
Mr Ashdown, dining the elec- 
tion campaign in an attempt to 
break Labour’s overwhelming 
lead in the opinion polls- His re- 
fusal to hold a three-way debate 
threatened to scupper the plan. 
Mr Major may be told within 
the next 48 hours to back down 
or take the blame. But senior 
Tbries were calculating on the 

Political 
game 
show that 
changes 
path of 
history 

David Usbome 

New. York 

It has become the high noon of 

the United States. TWo candi- 
dates -on one occasion three - 
deprived of their minders, spin- 
ners and speech consultants 
and thrown before the lights and 
the cameras for 90 minutes to 
show off the qualities that makes 
one better than the other. 

Richard Nixon first saw the 
extraordinary opportunity of- 
fered by live television in 1960. 
Just barely ahead of John F 
Kennedy in the race for the 
White House, he agreed to 
what became the first-ever pres- 
idential debate. Decades later, 
the television debate has taken 
rootas a key quadrennial ritu- 
al on the US political scene. 
And now, it seems, the tradition 
is crossing the Atlantic. 

That n^ght, of course, became 
infamous and still vividly illus- 
trates how a television debate 
can divert the flow of an elec- 
tion. Kennedy, who was little 
known to the pubbewas charm- 
ing, knowledgeable and, above 
alL good-looking. Nixon, how- 
ever, was clammy and did a 
passable impression of a mob 
hit-mao. It aid not help that he 
had spumed all make-up except 
for a cosmetic to cover his five 
o’clock shadow. Under the glare 
of the studio, the cream began 
to streak with disastrous effect 
So awful was Nixon's expe- 
rience - he was beaten by 
Kennedy by a hair-thin margin 
a few weeks later - there were 
no more debates for another 16 
years. Jimmy Carter agreed to 
one, however, in 1976. Once 
again, the impact was decisive. 
Gerald Ford offered a dazzling 
display of ignorance and in- 
sensitivity when he suggested 
that there was “no Soviet dom- 
ination of Eastern Europe”. 

Four years later, Mr Carter, 
found himself eclipsed by an 
ebullient former governor of 
California. Ronald Reagan's 
withering “There you go again” 
to him is part of the lore of pres- 
idential debates alongside Lloyd 
Bentsen’s devastating anger in 
a 1988 vice-presidential debate 
with Dan Quayle, “I knew Jack 
Kennedy ... you're no Jack 
Kennedy”. 

Mr Outer had gone into the 


John Major could go to Buckingham 
Palace within the next 4fi hours to ask 
the Queen for a dissolution ot Parliament 
to trigger the general election on T May. 

There could a White House-style press 
conference in the garden of 10 Downing 
Street for Mr Major to announce his plains 
to me nation, followed by a statement to 
the Commons later the same day. 

Then hard bargaining begins over the 
Bats which have yet to receive Royal As- 
sent The only one likely to cause trouble 


is the Home Office Bill on minimum sen- 
tences, softened by Labour peers, which 
the Government is determined to overturn. 
If Jack Straw, the shadow Home Secre- 
tary, refuses to allow it to be changed and 
nodded through, the Tbries will accuse 
Labour of being soft on crime. 

Once the horse-trading is over; the 
House of Commons will rise on 25 or 26 
March, after a Labour initiate d debate, and 
the last session of Prime Minister’s Ques- 
tions, for a short recess lor Easter. The 


dissol ution of Parliament could take place I 
a week earlier than expected, on or just af- 
ter 1 April, because the Tbries believe they i 
will have a better chance of closing the , 
Labour lead with a longer campaign to tar- j 
get their attack on Tony Blair. 

The Major campaign bus could start ! 
rolling on 2 April with seven campaign ! 
rallies before polling day - the first on 4 
April at the Royal Albert Hall, scene of 
toe Union Jack extravaganza on the last 
night of the Proms. 


broadcasters reaching a com- 
promise to satisfy all sides. 

The broadcasters ipld the 
Liberal Democrats their legal 
advisers have warned that if Mr 
Ashdown was not part of the 
televised debates, they would he 
breaking the Representation of 
the People Act, which requires 
“due impartiality and fairness” 
in election broadcasting. 

“We don't want this to be 
seen as the Liberal Democrats 


calling off a democratic spec- 
tacle,” a Liberal Democrat 
spokesman said. “It is Major 
who is laying down obstacles for 
the broadcasters. They have 
told us their legal advice is that 
we would have to be in iL It 
looks like Major is happy to de- 
bate with Blair but is afraid of 
debating with Paddy.” 

Labour and the Liberal De- 
mocrats accused the lories of 
laying down impossible terms 


for the debate lo prevent if go- 
ing ahead. Conservative Central 
Office sources Iasi night con- 
firmed that Mr Major would not 
go “head to head” in a debate 
with Mr Ashdown. 

Brian Mawhinney, the Con- 
servative Party chairman, ruled 
out a Major-Ashdown debate 
on BBCl's On the Record pro- 
gramme yesterday, saying Mr 
'Major was prepared to have a 
series of debates, but they 


would have to he "prime min- 
isterial” debates. 

Asked if Mr Major was go 
mg to debate with Mr Ashdown. 
Dr Mawhinney said: “No - 
we’re talking [about] a choice 
of two futures, noi a choice of 
three futures, and a choice of 
two possible prime ministers, 
not a choice of three possible 
prime ministers. 1 think the 
people want to hear, to sec. to 
bave the opportunity them- 


selves to judge from the mouths 
of the two men. one of whom 
will be leader of this country af- 
ter the general election.” 

Labour'* campaign manager. 
Peter Mandelson. said he want- 
ed to see the debates go ahead 
but did not think they would. 
Speaking on LWT’s Crosstalk 
programme, he said: “I think the 
Prime Minister is being typically 
two-faced about this. He claims 
he wants a debate but behind 
the scenes he is pulling every 
obstacle in the way to prevent 
one happening.” He said the Mr 
major was trying to choose 
“tame hand-picked” broad- 
casters to ask the questions. 

The Scottish National Party 
said its leader. Ales Salmnnd. 
should be included in any tele- 
vision debate shown in Scotland. 
And Dafydd Wigley. leader of 
Plaid Cymru, said there should 
be •■structures” to enable the mi- 
nor parties to take pan. 
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(Mediators: Nixon and Kennedy starting a trend in I960 (Main picture: Archive Photos); right. Carter and Reagan in 1980; left. Labour's deputy leader. 
John Prescott, and Michael Hesettine, the Deputy Prime Minister, preparing for Granada TV’s debate before last month's Wirral South by-election 


debate a little ahead of Mr Rea- 
gan in the polls, but one week 
later be was ejected by the vot- 
ers. Attributing the reversal to 
the debate, the” pollster George 
Gallup remarked: “It was one 
of the most dramatic shifts ever 
recorded in voLer preference.” 

With the stakes so high, it is 
inevitable that agreeing the 


game rules will be fraught- In 
the US. it is unthinkable now 
that any candidate would dare 
lo decline to participate in a de- 
bate. Bui the formal - who 
should take part, who should 
moderate - quickly becomes the 
subject of intense squabbling, 
with the Federal Debates Com- 
mission having the final say. 


In 1992, Ross Perot broke the 
mould when be was allowed to 
take part as a third participant. 
His inclusion livened the debate 
immeasurably and assuredly 
helped him finally achieve al- 
most 20 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote. On the urging of both 
Bill Clinton and Bob Dole, he 
was excluded from the debates 


by the Federal Debates Com- 
mission last year on the tricky 
premise that he had no realis- 
tic chance of winning the race. 
Also spumed was John HageJin. 
the Natural Law- Pam leader. 

In spile of the many colour- 
ful moments cherished by po- 
litical historians, for the most 
part the US debates are dull and 


scripted. Candidates vanish into 
purdah for days beforehand to 
buff up their knowledge and in 
pre-cook those so-called spur- 
ol-ihf -moment ringer*. The 
1996 debates, especially those 
between the vicc-prcsideniial 
candidates, bn ike all records tor 
boringness, as shown by vharph 
lower viewership figures. 


How politics was given a screen bre 


*** ***** S*»«wn»i tv. **' 


Rob Brown 

Media Editor 

“Today an election is what is 
seen on television. The election 
campaign is television and noth- 
ing eke.” That observation by 
political scientist Ivor Crewe will 
become even truer in a few 
weeks’ time if, as widely antic- 
ipated, the two men fighting for 
foe keys to Number Ten agree 
to face each other in a televised 

debate at the height of the 
general election campaign. 

■ ■ A live Major v Blair duel 
would certainly be, as BBC 
newsreader Peter Sissons com- 
mented yesterday, “another 
slice of television history”. 

Such, a historic showdown 
would certainly bring a wry 
smile to the pioneers of pofin- 
: cal coverage on British teleyi- 
sxm, who started off performing 
anything bul a central role in the 
political process. 

Amazing as it may seem to us 
now, the only references to 
politics allowed on television in 
the early 1950s - when the 
BBC enjoyed a monopoly - 
were the party political broad- 
casts. News and current affairs 


Former prime ministers learned to love and hate the cameras 


programmes were scared to 
venture into the hustings lest 
they infringe the Rqpresentation 
of the People Act. 

They were also hampered by 
a self-denying ordinance called 
die “14-day rule”, in which the 
corporation undertook to dis- 
cuss no issues for a period of a 
fortnight before they were 
debated in either House of 
PartiamenL 

It wasn’t untfl February 1958, 
almost three years after the ad- 
vent of ITV, that the first elec- 
toral contest was televised. By 
coincidence, one of the candi- 
dates in that contest - the 
Rochdale by-election - was a 
prominent young televirion pre- 
senter called Ludovic Kennedy 
(who tost, but increased the Lib- 
eral vote). 

Encouraged by the fact that 
it covered that local campaign 
without any legal hitches. 
Granada went on in the 1959 
general election to challenge 
candidates in its transmission 
area, the North-west of Eng- 
land, to make a televised debate. 

© m 



Harold Wilson: Sought the 
advice of a film director 

Two weeks later, the BBC 
sought to break out of the 
stranglehold of archaic election 
laws by offering a platform lo 
selected “regional spokesmen” 
from each of the major parties. 
It was a modest start but British 
politics would never be the 
same again. 

Throughout the next gener- 
al election campaign, in 1964, 


both main party leaders ap- 
peared regularly on the small 
screen. Conservative leader Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home believed 
the election “began to turn" 
when he lost his composure and 
bellowed to drown out hecklers 
ai a rowdy meeting in Birm- 
ingham. 

“I blame myself for not 
studying the lechniquesof tele- 
vision more than 1 did.” he said 
later. 

More at ease on the grouse 
moots than in television studios, 
he pleaded with a make-up 
woman to “make me look hel- 
ler than I do on TV". The 
woman replied that she couldn't 
do anything "because you ve got 
a head like a skull". 

His Labour opponent. 
Harold Wilson, needed no such 
help reciting his faith in the 
white heat of the technological 
revolution to the television 
cameras. At the outset of the 
campaign, though, he did go to 
Hugh Greene, the BBC's then 
director-general, to express his 
“very real worry” about the 


fact that the sitcom Steptoe A. 
Son was scheduled for trans- 
mission on polling day and 
might suppress the turnout in 
Labour's heartland. The DG 
obligingly postponed the trans- 
mission to 9pm. 

Bui it was not long before 
Wilson was warring with ihe 
BBC and accusing it of an anti- 
Labour bias. In I9ftn. the 
Labour leader stormed out of 
a special studio which the BBC 
had hitched onto the train 
transporting him from his Liv- 
erpool constituency to London 
on election night. 

The BBC only managed to 
snatch an interview by strate- 
gically positioning a new recruit, 
Desmond Wilcox, on the plat- 
form at Euslon station. Wilson 
thought Wilcox was still with 
the commercial sector, with 
which he always fell more com- 
fortable. 

By the February 1974 elec- 
tion. Wilson had to call upon the 
assistance of David Wicfccs. an 
English film director, to improve 
his televisual itn:i«e. 


.Although politically neutral. 
W’ickes relished this repackag- 
ing challenge and soon had the 
Prime Minister entering tele- 
vised public meetings to his chi >- 
sen theme tune: 'Tm Just Wild 
About Harry". 

Although the cameras were 
accorded the best viewing spots 
in Ihe hull, no directional micro- 
phone ever picked up the PM 
moaning, as he often did: ■■I'm 
Harold, not Ham". 

Wilson's Conservative op- 
ponent in (hut contest Edw-urd 
Heath, was the last party leader 
stubbornly to conduct himself 
as though television had never 
been invented. 

His successor, Margaret 
Thatcher, never made the same 
mistake. She had a complete 
makeover in the months before 
her first successful bid for Num- 
ber Ten. Her wardrobe was 
chanced, her hair trimmed and 
her voice was lowered. 

But the humming exercises 
need to achieve this 1 am alter- 
ation pmhahiv seemed worth all 
the effort a few month* Lier 
when she was humming a sweet 
tune of victory on the Mens of 
W Downing Street. 
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Sun and rain ravage 
Bess’s proud pile 



Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 

“One of the proudest piles i 
ever beheld."' wrote John Byng. 
Lord Torringion, of Hardwick 
Hall in Derbyshire. “Pile" is a 
mite derogatory for one of the 
finest Elizabethan mansions in 
England - perhaps the word 
had a gentler meaning in 1798 
- but Hardwick is a monument 
to pride. 

Elizabeth. Countess of 
Shrewsbury, better known as 
“Bess of Hardwick", was the 
local squire's daughter made 
good. The hall she had built in 
the later years of her long life 
was designed to impress 

This year the National Trust 
is celebrating Hardwick's 400th 


anniversary. Bess moved in on 
4 October 1597 to accompani- 
ment of music played by four 
servants. The decorators were 
still at work for another three 
years - but what the visitor secs 
is substantially as they left it. 

WelL, not quite. As Simon 
Murray. Lhe trust's historic 
buildings representative, has 
put it: “Today Hardwick 
looks like a petrified butterfly; 
the form is the same, but all 
Lhe colour has gone, bleached 
away by the light streaming 
through those enormous win- 
dows.” 

Rain water streams in too, 
collecting in pools on landings 
and the gallery floor. The trust 
estimates that £ 1 Sm needs to be 
spent over the next 10 years. 


mainly on stonework and saving 
Bess's tapestries and embroi- 
deries from disintegration. The 
textiles are unrivalled in Europe: 
the bangings have remained 
“at home" for 400 years. 

The trust is applying to the 
Heritage Lottery Fund for mon- 
ey to cany out essential con- 
servation work on three major 
properties - Knole in Kent, ap- 
propriated by Henry VTTL Pet- 
worth. West Sussex, and 
Hardwick. In total. £40m worth 
of work needs to be done. 

Bess's initials ES stand in bold 
stone silhouette beneath a coro- 
net on every turret. Long, 
diamond-leaded windows 
underline her wealth. "Hardwick 
Hall, more glass than walL" 
ran a contemporary jingle. 






Elizabethan splendour: Both the stonework of Hardwick Hall and its richly decorated interior need conservation 


Hardwick rises from a hill top 
above the Ml just south of the 
exit for Chesterfield. But only 
its close relative. Chaisworth 
House, is signposted from the 
motorway. 

Bess was driven out of 
Chatsworth by the Earl of 


Shrewsbury after their marriage 
ended bitterly, the pair intrigu- 
ing against each other at 
Queen Elizabeth's court And 
though Chatsworth remains 
the property most closely 
associated with Bess's descen- 
dants the dukes of Devonshire, 


Evelyn, widow of the 9th 
duke, remained a tenant at 
Hardwick after the trust took 
over in 1956. 

Thirteen tapestries, telling 
the story of Gideon and his tri- 
umph over the Mldianites, run 
the full 162 feet of the Gallery. 


Daylight and sheer weight 
have seriously degraded therm 
The cost of repairs is put at 
£15m. 

The trust has never shouted 
about Hardwick. It is a fragile 
place and the 70,000 visitors 
the hall receives each year 


• . Photograph: David Rose 

were reckoned abouL as many 
as it could bear. 

Turning on the spotlight in 
support of the lottery bid will 
probably uxaeasethenumbexs, 
but curator Gill White thinks 
Hardwick can take the strain of 
another 10,000 admirers. . . . 
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Municipal mayhem 
of city on breadline 

Unions threaten chaos as culture of cuts takes toll on Glasgow 


Barrie dement 

labour Editor 

Once it was “European City of 
Culture", but now Glasgow is 
becoming increasingly cele- 
brated for municipal mayhem. 

It is very much a tale of two 
cities. There is the middle-class 
Glasgow of comfortably off pri- 
vate enterprise and burgeoning 
art, and there is the down-and- 
out Glasgow represented by 
the city council. Scotland's 
largest city may be "miles bet- 
ter" as the advertising slogan has 
it, but in terms of its finances, 
the problems of the council are 
arguably worse than aery other 
local authority in Britain. 

In order to avoid imminent 
bankruptcy, the Labour-con- 
trolled council has slashed its 
budget by more than £80m, in- 
creased council tax by 22 per 
cent - making residents among 
the highest taxed in the coun- 
try -and registered its intention 
to get rid of nearly 1,400 em- 
ployees. 

Teachers have been asked to 
bear the brunt of the cuts, 
along with social workers, who 
operate in some of the most de- 
prived areas of the UK. While 
the well-heeled dine at one of 
the 11 Glasgow restaurants in 
the Good Food Guide . the 
meals-on-wheels department, 
which services some of the 
most depressing and poverty- 
stricken estates in Europe, is 
grinding to a halt The infra- 
structure which keeps poor 
people off the streets, away 
from the art gallery* browsers, 


Parate 


Alan Murdoch 

Dublin 

British paratroops who killed 14 
civilians on Bloody Sunday in 
1972 had been told by an offi- 
cer to "to get some kills”, ac- 
cording to a report in Dublin's 
Sunday 'Busbies* Post. 

It said an unnamed soldier 
also alleged his statement on 


rl 



Sheridan: Militant councilor 

may be on the point of break- 
ing down. 

The council argues that it is 
not to blame. Faced with cuts in 
its funding from central gov- 
ernment, councfliora are unable 
to see a way of balancing the 
books without redundancies. 
This has always been anathema 
to Labour and to public service 
unions. Selective walk-outs, a 
day-long stoppage by teachers 
last Wednesday and an all-out 
24-bour strike by council work- 
ers testified to the anger felt by 
employees. 

This week social workers' 
leaders voted to withdraw "life 
and limb” cover at residential 
homes which could leave the el- 
derly to fend for themselves. Se- 
nior union officials have 
distanced themselves from such 


threats and argue that they are 
the work of leftist political ac- 
tivists. 

Tommy Sheridan, a leading 
light in Militant Labour, and 
Ken Gibson of the Scottish 
National Party, led a 1 -200- 
strong march on the- council 
chamber, effectively blockading 
a critical budget meeting which 
finalty asxd reluctantly set out the 
solutions to the city’s financial 
problems. Mr. Sheridan, also a 
city councillor, was accused of 
encouraging the intimidation of 
his colleagues, who were 
pushed and jostled as they tried 
to enter the meeting, despite 
the influence of the far left, how- 
ever, there is palpable fury 
among the council’s frontline 
workers, to an extent not seen 
in recent history. 

Conservatives contend that 
the city has essentially been a 
one-party state presiding over 
a long slow slide into inefficiency 
and overstaffing. They argue 
that with a social work com- 
plement of 8,600, Glasgow was 
aiming to achieve one 'social .- 
worker for each Glaswegian. 
The city, they believe, is once 
more mentioned in die same 
breath as Liverpool. 

Bill Atkin, the deputy Tory 
leader, points to blatant ex- 
travagances. There is the 
£500,000 of public money do- 
nated towards the celebration 
of the Scottish TUC’s centenary, 
which includes dyeing Lhe Riv- 
er Clyde red. TWo inquiries are 
under way into expenditure on 
foreign trips for members, said 
to have cost £80,000. And there 


was also the £75,000 spent bn 
a public Hogmanay parly. 

• The seeds of the immediate 
financial problem were sown in 
local authority reorganisation 
last year, when the Government 
toot, an axe to the two-tier 
council structure. . 

Hie difficulty was that the 
money allocated to each city, 
town and focal council to take 
over the duties of the big regional 
authorities did not match the re- 
sponsibilities they were to un- 
dertake. Many Scottish councils . 
suffered, but Glasgow suffered 
the worst. Scotland's second 
dty was asked to take over an es- 
timated 60 per cent of nursery 
aiweds that once came underthe 
Strathclyde authority - but with 
only 40 per cent of the budget 

Unison, the main public ser- 
vice union, also argues that the 
meltdown of the Conservative 
vote in Scotland has iakeia its 
toll. When lories had a'sub- 
stantial presence oh councils 
they were able to bringpressure 
to bear on ministers to minimise 
cuts. Now, according to the 
union, the Government has 
adopted a "scorched earth” 
policy, depriving councils of 
resources with mnrimal dissent 
from Conservative colleagues. 

- ThatlfiavesffieUibourcoun- 
cillors in Glasgow holding the 
baby. A recent delegation from 
the authority to Michael Rjrsyth, 
the Secretary of State for-Scat- 
lamLcame away empty-handed. 
And with the main public service 
unions determined to fight the 
redundancies, the city may soon 
grind to a halt again. . - - Y_ 


how troops fired on protesters 
was suppressed by the Army and 
a version not written by him pre- 
sented in its place. If true, the 
claims question the Army’s role 
in providing evidence to the 
Widgery tribunal, which inves- 
tigated the killings. Loid 
Widgery’s report said the Army 
was fired on first, asserting sol- 
diers had fired on gunmen, but 


qualified this with the ambigu- 
ous comment that "each seiner 
was his own judge of ‘whether 
he had identified a gunman". 

Yesterday' s allegations follow 
other recent claims that key ac- 
coants challenging army claims 
that soldiers fired in retaliation 
against identified gunmen were 
ignored by the inquiry. 

In his account, the soldier 


said some idetims ware killed af- 
ter a. ceasefire order had been 
given. He described an officer 
saying on the the night before 
the shootings “let's teach these 
buggers some lessons - we want 
some kills". The soldier re- 
■ called that "to the mentality of 
the blokes to whom he was 
speaking, this was tantamount 
to an order”. - 



Get yourself AA protection from just £39 


With AA persona] membership, 
all-round protection offers... 

• Cover even when driving 
someone else’s car or when 
travelling as a passenger. 

• Roadside help whether your 
vehicle is immobilised as a result 
of a breakdown or accident, 
(including rhefr or vandalism). 
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• Over 80% of all breakdowns 
fixed at the roadside. 

• Priority to members in 
vulnerable situations. 

• Day-and-night, year- 
round service from the UK’s 
leading motoring assistance 
organisation. 
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CaU us today and you could 
save £6 

Now, if you pay annually by 
direct debit or continuous 
credit card authority, AA 


protection can be yours from 
just £39* a year. 

That’s the equivalent of only 
£3-25 a month, and is £6 off 
the cash-payment price of £45 
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Emma Daly 

Durres - 

■ foar peoptey including twachO- 
-dreiywere hun yesterday when 
Albanian police fired above a 1 
crowd surging towards the fer- 
; ry landing site at Durres har- 
bour. Policemen hit out with 
truncheons and fitted Kalash- r 
nileovs in the air as people scat- 
tered in panic. Tlvo boys' of 12 
and 13 were among those hurt 
Yesterday was a national day ' 
of mourning, for the dozens 
killed and hundreds. injured in/ 
the recent violence. A superfi- 
cial order has been imposed © - 
Tirana and the Adriatic port of 
Durres, buL thousands of Al- 
banians are still desperate to 
leave, along with the foreigners 
who were bailing ouL 
In Durres, about 250 Turks 
wailed patiently outside a gov- 
ernment villa to be ferried to 
two Turkish ships anchored off 
the coast. Soldiers from 
Turkey's Special Forces lay in 
the sand, sights trained on lurk- 
ing groups of Albanians. . 

Two British helicopters flew 
overhead, possibly in case they 
wanted to duplicate the opera- 
tion. If they do. they may try to 
organise it better than the first 
British evacuation, which went 
wrong when the Italian ship due 
to rescue the convey of British 
cars at dusk was delayed. The 
terrified Britons were stuck in 
Durres as it erupted into loot- 
ing. while the British embassy 


European Untonforeign ministers agreed yestertey to send a team 
Of advisers to Atari* to assist the Albanian authorities restore 
order and re-estat&sh demcjcralfc goramment, writes Sarah Heipi 
in Apeldpom. . 

The European Commission is also .to join a high level delega- 
tion to Tirana, representing the EU the Organisation for Security 
. and Co-operafexi in Europe, along with Greece and Turkey, which 


to assist in the "dvSan.as waffl as pofce and mStary fields.” said 
a statement issued by the ministers after more than three hours 
of tofts on -how to address the crisis. 

. ; The advisory missJon fails wefi short of cate from the Albanian 
leadership forfuA-btown military assistance. 

..The EU .mtnistera XSsagreed over the strength and role of the 
nusstorx Malcolm. Rffitind, the Foreign Secretary, insisted that the 
advisers, wotid be numbered. in “dozens rather than hundreds or 
thousands,* but some countries dearly wanted to efispateh a 
substantial forca Apeidoom meeting, page 10 


Ipst all the cars it had in Alba- 
nia to armed mobs. 

Hie ambassador, Andrew 
Tfesoriere, also lost hs staff: “Be- 
cause of the circumstances of 
the armed crowd in Durres ... 
the UK staff here didn’t have a 
retreat path,'’ he said yesterday. 
They were evacuated to Brin- 
disi, leaving Mr Tesoriere dying 
to track down the remaining 
Brits almost single-handed. 
Many residents of Durres are as 
keen as the Britons to get out. 
. **We all want to go,” Adrijan 
Tflfa said, gesturing at the crowd 
of Albanians gazing forlornly 
down the beach towards the 
TUrkish evacuation yesterday. 

. In Tirana, several hundred 
people gathered in Skanderbeg 


Square for a peace rally. One 
man waving flowers grabbed a 
rap from a Tirana policeman 
who smiled weakly and then 
snatched it back. “Albania is 
oursH the crowd chanted. Some 


be supporters of President Sali 
Berisha. The attempt to raise a 
chant of “Bashkim Fino". in 
honour of the new Prime Min- 
ister, a Socialist, was drowned 
out by cries of “Peace”. 

Mr Fino leads a caretaker 
government which includes 
minis ters from Mr Berisha’s 
Democratic Party and several . 
opposition parties. But there is 
confusion about who actually is 
in charge in Tirana. 

The Defence Minister is a So- 
cialist, but there is no longer an 
army to command, while the 
Democratic Party has clung on 
to the Interior Ministry, which 
controls the police. 

The chief of the Shik secret 
service has been fired, while 
secret policemen from its Com- 
munist predecessor, the Sig- 
urimi. have been recalled to 
duty. Letters, page 14 





Rough medicine: An Albanian throwing water over a man beaten by police in riots in Durres 


Photograph: Reuter 



Clinton has limp excuse 
for delaying summit 

The Helsinki summit has been postponed because Bill 
Clinton needs extra time to recuperate from knee suigery 
following a fall after a late-night visit to the Florida home 
of the golfer Greg Norman. It had been predicted that 
Boris Yeltsin would be the one to plead for extra time 
because of his heart operation and bout of pneumonia. 

The delay, which means the summit will open on 
Thursday, will extend rhetoric over its main issue. Nato 
expansion. Phil Reeves - Moscow 

Nazi gold kept under wraps 

Spain kept twer tonnes of gold stolen by Nazi Germany 
under blankets in an official’s office until Franco ordered 
it be handed to Britain. El Pais said. It was delivered to 
the office of Emilio de Navasques. chief of economic 
policy. “Mv father told me the story of the German gold 
and the blankets," de Navasques’s son said. The official s 
widow recalled asking her husband what he was doing 
with blankets he earned out of their araitmentii 1 the 
middle of the night in the autumn of 1945. AP - Maono 

Just what the doctor ordered 

Russian doctors have invented a vodka they say is good 
for health. "It possesses antibiotic properties and a 
curative effect." creators of the Silver Spring brand said. 
Russians swear by the medicinal effects of their national 
drink but doctors blame heavy vodka 
life expectancy of just 58. Reuters - Moscow 
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Compaq Deskpro 2000 5166 M1620 

Intel Pentium® processor 166MHz, 16MB memory, 256KB cache 
1.6GB S.M.A.R.T. hard drive with Fault Management 
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Untii the end of April our special promotion prices mean you will pay even less for any 
Deskpro 2000 with a Compaq 140 or V50 monitor. This means if you're a growing business 
vour budgets will now stretch to faster processors and larger hard drives. 

Not to mention even lower long term costs of PC ow nership 

All this comes from the number one brand in the world for desktop PCs. \ 
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Zaire poised to 
fall as rebels 
push onwards 



Adrian Hadland 

and agencies 

With the fallal the weekend of 
Zaire’s third largest city, Kisan- 
gani, the victory of Laurent 
Kabila's rebel forces over the 
whole of Zaire begins to seem 
imminent. 

As the rebels push towards 
the co on try’s second city, 
Labumbashi, in mineral rich 
Shaba province, neighbouring 
countries are beginning to con- 
template the impact of an im- 
pending rebel victory for the 
region and the continent. 

As the second largest coun- 
try in Africa, flush with cobalt, 
copper and diamonds, Zaire ar- 
guably bolds the key to stabili- 
ty and prosperity in central 


Afric a. But whDe Zaire’s ahsenr 
president, Mobutu Sese Seko, 
has consistently accused the 


Uga n da, Thuzama and Sudan, 
were have been few formal in- 
dications of what constitute the 
policies or intentions of the 
rebel forces. 


captured a fifth of Zaire’s vast 
territory, creeping out from its 
stronghold on the country’s 
eastern border and raairmo jjg 
way skn^y westwards. Even if 
it takes months for the rebels to 
reach the capital, Kinshasa, the 
seizure of Shaba province could 
sever the lifeline of the Mobu- 
tu administration- Shaba is vi- 
fai to government control of the 
national economy, and the for- 


eign mercenaries apparently 
holding together what is left of 
the ragtag government army 
need to be paid. 

Sdll reeling from the Rwan- 
dan genocide in 1994 and fear- 
ful of a repetition, central Africa 
has been awash with refugees 
fleeing further persecution. 

The rebel advance in Zaire 
has uprooted hundreds of thou- 
sands of Rwandan Hutus who 
fled to Zaire fearmg reprisals af- 
ter the genocide by Hutu radi- 
cals of minority Tutsis and 
moderate Hums. 

Up to 700,000 opted to return 
to Rwanda in December when 
their camps near the bonder in 
the east came under rebel at- 
tack. Armed Hutu radicals and 
several hundred thousand Hutu 


A 

/ v 



Tlie vanquished; A wounded Zairean soldier being helped by a comrade after clashes with rebels near Kisangani leadir^ up to Photo^apte AFP 


refugees fled west and are 
trapped in the war zone. 

While the Zaire govern m ent 
has accepted a United Nations 
ceasefire plan, Mr Kabila grows 
more confident of outright vic- 


tory by the day. He said aithe 
weekend that there' could be no 
ceasefire before negotiations, 
adding that these should be with 
Mr Mobutu himself. Hie lake- 
side town of Pweto, 200 miles 


north-east of Lubumbashi, has 
fallen to the rebel advance.' Cel- 
ebrations, meanwhile, were 
held across rebel-held Zaire at 
the weekend following the news 
of the faH of Kisangani. Mr 


Mobutu has stayed in fiance for 
most of the thne since being op 
erated on fo r prostate cancer m 
Switzerland last year, and aides 
bad little to say. about the fall 
of theoty. ‘TJon’tyou know that 


it’s Sunday?” said one wh* an- ' 
swered the telephone af Mfc 
Mobutu's luxurious vffi&.ar 
Roqnebnme-Cap Martin- os 
' the French Riviera. “We don’t 
work on Sundays^ ... 
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Sarah Helm 

Apekioom 

In an efiort'to demonstrate 
that its (foots remain open to 
anyaspiringnew members, the 
European Union aims to set up 
a standing European Confer- 
ence on enlargement nexlyear. 

The idea has received strong 

backing from Rritarn 1 and fa Btte . 
ty to be launched at an en- 
largement summit, under the 
next British presidency of the 
EU, which begins m January- 

EU foreign ministers, meet- 
ing in the Dutch town of Apel- 
doom at . the - . weekend, 
promoted theidea to smoptbe 
the transition, towards a larger 
union. Th q conference would 
probably be open to all earners, 
including protective members 
whoby next year should hive 
begun .negotiations wifli the- 
EU, and those still waiting on 
the sidelines. • _ . 

The hope Is that by setting up 
such a conference, Brusselswill 
avofo causing divisions between 
countries which are tipped for 
early membership ami those 
who will be told to. wait longer. 
Of the 11 countries on foewait- 
ing list, Poland, Hungary and 
the Czech Republic are at the 
head rftim;queue.The : EU is. 
committed to starting the ne- 
gotiations with applicant coun- 
tries by the end of the year. 

The ministers yesterday re- 
mained, undecided about the 
predsefoqn that the conference , 
would take. Overshadowing th? 
debate was the question of 
whether Turkey would be in- . 
vited to join the conference, - 
The .. ‘controversy over 
Turkeys application for mem- 
bership of the EU & dogging all 
discussion of enjafgement. - 
Strong words from -Christian 
Democrat and other right- . 
wingers last- month, arguing 
agamst Turkish' membership' 




eraTCountries, ted by Germany, 
wish to block Turkish member- 
ship for ever. • . • 


.- Secretary, . yesterday „ stud 
Turkey’s case should be judged 
on the same criferiaas any ofo- 

• woaJd-be members. -He; 
warned his partners against 
setting up any additional "tel*- 
gfous or mltural criteria'’ 7 for 

. -.membeB^p. ‘Thrfcey is entitled 

* totie treated in the same way 
as any other applicant country,” 

Mr Ri£kmdsfad_The US, con?: 
cerned abontthe seomfyim- 

; plications of Kolatinglhrkey, h . 
also lobbying EU governments, 
to persuade them to welcome 
/Turkey into the fold, / 
Thcibreiga nmnsteis also 
re ma ined undecided yesterda - - 
about how foe negotiation 
wMh-appficaur membex state 
should be handled when thi 
;time for foe rafts begin. . 

Some obimtries believe foa^” ' ?< 
/negotiations should start onW '. 
wim those stales deemed read 
toioin up. Other member state 
befieve that the negotiations oi 
membership shendd begen . a - 
multaneoudy wtfo ail-ajun .- 
tries, to avoid making dfr ision^ ' 
The issue of enhugemeirtra 
looming ever larger. on- thq. • 
EtTs agenda as foe deadline for 
beginning negotiations wifoj ' " 
new menfoer states appxtnchi - 
es;Ye«erd^s meeting, wtoS 
took irfaoe in the i7fo-c^tmj 


intraMted to forimdate a iftrif- 
^f^enlm®«iient. 

~ The.EU/hasb^in phceducl 
(for new^pressure fo 

process irf Nato cnlareeaienl 
has gained ihomet^mNSibq 
ejected to decide which corim 
tries to accept into.its.afifa^d 
at a summit in Madrid m-Jrny* 
Meeting targets, page 18 
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The mobile phone is now truly mobile. 
Because Cellnet now covers all 50 US 
States and Canada. AH you need to use 
the new GlobalRoam* service is a US 
compatible phone which you can buy or 


hire. Ybu don't even have to be an existing 
Cellnet customer (which is lucky because 
no other UK network offers such a service]. 
However if you are a Cellnet digital 
customer you keep your mobile number 


and calls are charged to your monthly bill 
It couldn't be simpler. Have a nice day. 
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PaWck Cocfcbum 

Jerusalem 


sS^sarasst 
^sstxsil 

go ahead with building a controversial 
Jewish settlement at Har Homa in 
Jerusalem. 

The King made a last-minute effort 
|° ^4?^ Benjamin Netanyahu, the 
« Minister, from building. 

ButDavTdLevy^the Fbreign Mmister 
government's decision 
stands and will be executed," 
Members of the government known 

i he nmnovi in # Pu, rvi« — : . . 


m the past are becoming vociferous. 
Threatening that Israeli forces might 


re-enter Gaza to expel Yasser Arafat,* 
leader, " 


the Palestinian leader, Zachi Haneg- 
bi, the Minister of Justice, said: “Who- 
ever launches violence could very 
quickly find himself packing a suitcase 
and travelling backwards and forwards 
from Tunis to Baghdad as he (Arafatl 
did for many years." 

Ethan Haber, a former adviser to 
Yitzhak Rabin, the prime minister as- 
sassinated in 1995, said: “Har Homa 
may be the tombstone of Oslo,*' 

Earlier, King Hussein, accompanied 
by Mr Netanyahu, visited the families 


of the seven girls from a school at Beit 
S hgn e sh ,west of Jerusalem, to offer his 
condolences. Ail were in deep moiira- 
mg, sitting for seven daws On mattress- 

on the floor, as prescribed by refigibhs 
rmiaLThe Jordanian leaderwas received 
■with bread and salt before telling Israel 
Patikhithathe mourned his dangler's 
death as if “1 lost my daughter.! 1 • 

In baiting English, Mr Patakhi, of 
Yem enite ori gin, read a letter he had 
prepared calling for peace between Jor- 
dan and Israel. He s aid- ' “It is closer 
from here to Amman [the.- Jordanian 
capital] than it is from here to Haifa 
[in Israel]." King Hussein said: “The 
memory of your daughter wil] live with 
me forever, I hope her memory will give 
you strength.” 

Many of those who lost their children 
are Jews originally from North Africa, 
and older family members spoke to the 
King in Arabic. One man said after- 
wards that he had wanted to ask the 
King, but had been overcome by die 
occasion, why Jordanian soldiers had 
at first not allowed Israeli medical teams 
to tend the wounded. 

Metri, the mother Yaala Miri, said: 
“They didn't even let the teachers con- 
sole tiie girls who were dying.” 

The mawarn e at Nafa fh rm, on TheRh*. 
er Jordan, overshadowed a confer- 
ence of foreign diplomats summoned 


by Mr Arafat in Gaza on Saturday. It 
was intended to reinforce internation- 


al pressure on Israel not to build at Har 
Homa, but participants wanted to play 
down its significance. However. King 
Hussein’s gesture in visiting the be- 
reaved families in Israel may add to the 
pressure on Mr Netanyahu to do 
something conciliatory. 

Israel and the Palestinians have 
nailed their flags so firmly to their re- 
spective masts over Har Homa that it 
win be difficult for either side to back 
down. There is little understanding in 
Israel that the _peace treaty with Jor- 
dan in 1994, which is popular, could not 
have happened without the Oslo accord 
signed with the Palestinians in 1993. Uri 
Savir, formerly Israel's chief negotia- 
tor, said yesterday: “Israelis think 
there is a good peace represented by 
King Hussein and a bad peace repre- 
sented by Arafat But in fact there is 
only one peace.” 

Israeli press reports suggest that all 
Israeli intelligence services agree that 
building at Har Homa wfl] lead to vi- 
olence. Palestinians are soring food and 


hospitals have been prepared for ca- 
' he Yaaloi 


sual'ties. Maj Gen Mohe Yaalon, bead 
of military intelligence, said: “We ex- 
pect a wave of violence and distur- 
bances which could lead to a dangerous 
escalation." 



Sad meeting: King Hussein touching his heart as he speaks to the mother of Sivan FatHii, one of the murdered 
accompanied by the Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu (centre) and Foreign Minister David Levy 


Israeli girls. He was 
Photograph: Reuters 


St PETERSBURG DAYS 



drawn over 
the window 
to the West 


No matter how friendly and 
hospitable they are - and, de- 
spite their legendary solemni- 
ty. they have both qualities in 
great measure - Russians are 
experts in the art of making vis- 
itors feel ... well, just that, like 
visitors. 

This fc often the result of a 
certain over-formality. But 
occasionally you feel as if the 
word “foreigner" has been 
ft sprayed across your forehead in 
Hashing, neon letters. 

My Volvo car, like that of. 
every foreign, resident in 
Moscow, is a giant mobile pass- 
port, designed by bureaucrats to 
Ware the world “alien” to the 
world beyond. One gbnoe at my 
licence plates, and a traffic cop 
knows I am a foreigner (veHow 
plates, as opposed to the usual 
white ones), a correspondent 
(code letter "K”) from Britain 
(number “001”). 

Occasionally, you meet ex- 
pert code-breakers- If a Mer- 
cedes bearing a “D",. “038” 
and red plates races past, they 
know at once that they have 
been humbled by a diplomat 
from Iceland. If they cut up a 
Tnvota Land Cruiser with an 
"007" vellow plate and the let- 
ier "M\ they can opect'an eye- 
hailing from an irate French 
ft business executive. Even the 
most explosive road rager 


£ Six years on 
it has failed to 
live up to its 
billing as Venice 
of the North 9 


would think twice before pick- 

ins a fight with a car bearu«tite 

registration “(MS" and CMD . 
Who wants to cross Libya s 
-Chef dc Mission Diploma- 

«*//«:"? - 

This sense of estrangements 
underpinned tw a multitude 

of details, tire legacy; of the 
Soviet Union's obsession witn 
categorising everyone, wh'™ 
ranges from (he airline official 
who baldly refers to you as the 

inostranetz” --‘foreigner -to 

rules at some stations, wtuen 
state that foreigners most buy 
rail tickets at a different booth 
to everyone else. 

Although relaxed by com- 
parison, with the Communist 
era. the Russians are suB wary 
nflbcir old enemies. (So, to dc 
fair, are the British, as every 
Russian who has bees interro- 
gated about an application lor 

a visawiUielJypiU 

There is one place in Russia 

>* > ... fn 


almost 300 years on, as it peers 
bleakly out into the Baltic, that 
window is still clouded. 

- 1 was there this month. The 
place looks European enoogh, 
a. least in the centre. Among the 
ice-bound canals and breath- 
taking buddings, there are bars, 
banks, chic Western boutiques, 
and several top-class interna- 
tional hotels. And yet, for all its 
cosmopolitan surface, this is a 
city with deep Soviet roots, and 
where foreigners are still seen 
as outsiders. 

When the Soviet Union col- 
lapsed, there were hopes that St 
Petersburg would flourish, nur- 
tured by hs proximity to the rest 
of Europe - Helsinki is just 
across the water - and by its 
tourism indushy, the rewards of 
the fabulous artistic and archi- 
tectural legacy from the tsars. 

Six years on, it has yet to live 
up to its billing as the Venice of 
the North. It retains the flavour 
ofa provincial base which is qui- 
etly fu m in g over the suprema- 
cy of Moscow, while hs 5 million 
citizens doggedly wrestle with 
ingrained Soviet habits.^ 

These indude a combination 
of red tape, crime and suspicion. 
I had to negotiate with three dif- 
ferent receptionists before get- 
ting a room key in my 
city-centre hotel. The problem 
is deep in the heart of the 
itace. “Don't talk to me about 
mreaucrats, it’s a very sore 
point," said Kira Kenney, when 
1 dropped into “The Idiot" , her 
newly opened basement caffi 
and book-shop. 

Ms Kenneys a Russian artist 
who, after years of globe-trot- 
ting, returned to her home city 
to start a business. She has had 
no help from officialdom. Quite 
the reverse. Before opening, die 
had to fight off demands for a 
S20JM0 (£114X30) bribe. These 
days, just to remain open, she 
has to pay out about $300 a 
week to beep officials at bay. 
At the moment, her city is in 






e 



feci ttiatuasung jorem-" ‘ “i 
Peter the Great founded st_ 
tunbuig as his window on cu- 
ropc, a Western capital which 

would suffuse a tacbjniri land 
self-involved R 

of fresh ideas from Pans. Am- 
sterdam and London, Vti 


has just failed to make the 
shortlist of five to host the 2004 
Summer Olympics. Its bid 

emisaged 20 new hotels, a high- 
way linking the city with Helsin- 
ki and Moscow, and anew ring 
road. It was an ambitious plan 
that would have pumped bflSots 
of dollars into its struggling 
economy. 

Perhaps its chances were 
marred* by memories. of the 
1994 Goodwill Games, which 
suffered several over-blown PR 
disasters, notably, a swimming 
event disrupted by a doudy pool 
and the failure to make decent 
ice for the figure skatera. 

But it also surely damaged ns 
prospects because no on could 
be sure if its bureaucrat can 
mend their ways and finally 
open up the window loofang 
West - bringing a gust of fresh 

air which would allow R us sia ns 
and outsiders to work together 
in a work! uncomplicated by 
bribes, xenophobia and stupid 
numberplates. 


Phil Reeves 



Autocar voted the K a ‘Best Car 19961 


No doubt they were as impressed by its looks as much as its superb driving dynamics. 
Not to mention the driver’s airbag, safeguard engine immobiliser, high security locks, 

tailgate wiper with electric wash and tinted windows. 

But why not judge the Ka for yourself. Arrange a test-drive today. 



your local ford dealer noai or For Further inFormatlon call 0345 455 555 


On the road price Is recommended ratal price at time of going to press, plus VAT at 17.5% and £665.00 covering 12 norths road fund Scene*, delivery to the dealer, estimated cost ert number plates and fuel 
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arts 


A master 
stroke 


CLASSICAL 


Die 

Meistersinger 

ROH, London 


T o a tumultuous welcome. Bernard 
Haitink swept to the podium and 
raised his hands in a gesture which 
seemed to say. “Siknaum/ Silendumr 
Here come Ore Meistersinger. At last 
After thrcc-and-a-half years of waiting for 
this first revival of Graham Vick’s mas- 
terly production. Haitink for one was not 
about to prolong the anticipation. In an 
account of the prelude which was in every 
sense a portent of things to come, being 
rich, good humoured, the wannest of 
embraces, he caught both the tide of the 
audience's enthusiasm and the irresistible 
puft ofWsgner’s inspiration. Like all great 
Meistersingers. this one glowed. It glowed 
with a vividness that precious few can 
command, it glowed with the promise of 
midsummer magic of love’s sweet dreams 
and the spirit of creativity. 

It’s an innocent, sun-kissed world that 
Vick and his designer Richard Hudson 
have evoked here. The colours are bright 
and honest - oranges and yellows and 
greens by day, indigo blue by nighL A pic- 
turesque pageant, tales of yore replete 
with jolly townsfolk, crisply costumed. 
And all of it suffused in a row. surreal 
light (Wolfgang Gdbbel). But into this 
dream-world, real people have wan- 
dered. Vick maintains an historical con- 
text. a tangible sense of time and place. 
In the very opening scene, a procession 
of children and their elders pass through 
the church carrying perfect little wooden 
replicas of old Nuremberg landmarks. 
Civic pride. By Act 2, those replicas have 
grown into a full-scale model village 
which Brobdingnagian apprentices 
eagerly dust down in readiness for the 
approaching festivities. 

But the real joy of Vick's work is in the 
fine detail, the fidelity to texL It could be 
argued that the Act 2 not - in which Vick, 
in a capricious allusion to the night- 
watchman's warnings about evil spirits 
abroad, unleashes an Hieronymus Bosch- 
like nightmare with ghostly nightgowned 


figures spewing through every orifice of 
the set - is too fanrifulTioo slapstick-com- 



To celebrate the great George Grosz, see his art and his son. By Rosie Millard 


ical to be genuinely disturbing. After all, 
Sachs's disillusionment in Act 3 should 
have some basis in reality. The more so 
since John Tomlinson’s bluff, unsenti- 
men tally humane Sachs is about as real 
as they come. When he finally gives vent 
to his frustration, his anger, in the penul- 
timate scene, your heart goes out to him. 
When he gathers his “family- about him 
to choose a name for Whither s prize song 
and chokes on the emotion of the words 
“may it grow and prosper”, you see a man 
of vision rising above the mundane. I 
should have liked a few quieter moments 
from this Sachs, a gentler, more gratify- 
ing A. -goto for his balmy nocturnal mono- 
logue in Act 2. No question that all those 
Wol3ns have taken their toll. The big. 
dark, call used voice doesn't really speak 
now at much less than mezzo-forte. But 
what a truthful, heartfelt, commanding 
performance. 

And what a perfect contrast to Thomas 
Allen's funny, entirely believable 
Beckmesser. Believable because this 
Beckmesser is for once a mastersinger 
before he is a buffoon. Whether fussing 
with his spectacles or checking for dust 
on the marker s booth, this prim, prissy, 
preening creation is as fine as Allen has 
ever given us. And it sits in that part of 
his voice which is still best preserved - the 
upper pan. Gbsta Winbergh (Waliher) 
gets ample opponunity to exercise his 
upper parts, of course, and would be ideal 
if he could find ways of relaxing into, 
y folding a liuU: moce io his prize-winning 
song. Or maybe Nancy Gustafson's radi- 
ant Eva is prize enough. There is a new 
Magdalene from the excellent Catherine 
Wyn-Rogcrs and a strapping puppy of a 
David - appropriately ( though not, f sus- 
pect. intentionally) gauche in voice and 
manner - from Herbert Lippert 

Vick ensures that we are all a part of 
“the big picnic” which is Die Mdsiersingers 
final scene. At the centre of it is Sachs, the 
proud face in a sea of faces. And in our 
ears is Wagner voices and trumpets 
raised in affirmation. When it's as good 
as this, we’ve no right to expect better. 
Further perfs Fri Mon 24 i 0171-5044000 ) 



Edward Seckerson 


1 arty Grosz, Paloma 
Picasso and Julian 
Lennon must be fel- 
low sufferers. For 
.any child, the weight 
of bearing the same surname as an 
interna lionally famed artist at a 
distance of only one generation 
should be sufficient to stunt any cre- 
ative gifts. Marty's a brave man. 
then, coming over from America to 
play jazz at the George Grosz ret- 
rospective at the Royal Academy. 

Admittedly, he's hardly an ama- 
teur. Grosz Junior and his jazz gui- 
tar have appeared at festivals all over 
the worldL He is a prolific recording 
artist who cut his first record in 1950. 
has made star appearances in movies 
such as Tootsie and Buliets Oivr 
Broadway and is a renowned jazz 
champion of original and rare works. 
But compared to his “old man”, as 
he calls his father, the radical satirist 
George Grosz, he’s not quite in the 
same league. 

Not that he minds too much. 
There were distinct benefits in 
having parenLs who courted amid 
the wild scenes of Twenties Dadaist 
Berlin, whose artistic exploits 
included climbing up ladders and 
pouring buckets of water over peo- 
ple's heads. “Sure, we kids were 
overshadowed,” says Marty. “But 
when my father was working and 
everything was going right, it was 
a 2+hour-a-dav performance." 

Indeed, Grosz, who died in 1959. 
would have tv-en proud of his son, 
not least for his chosen musical 
style, his twang and his relentless 
Yankee cliches (“So, you'll be hav- 
ing bangers and mash for dinner, 
tonight, right?” ). For while his work 
encapsulates Twenties Berlin. Amer- 
icana was dear to George Grosz. 

Bom Georg Gross in 1893, he 
Americanised his name in 1916. at 
the height of the First World War. 
in which he fought -At the same time 
he began to play the banjo, smoke 
a pipe and wear clothes tailored in 
the American style. It was an out- 
ward symbol of h is growing 
estrangement from the German 


My father, the 


famous artist 


establishment After the war, Grosz 
pursued a highly' politicised artistic 
life. Living in the heart of bohemian 
Berlin, he contributed to several left- 
wing magazines. His cajlooas, paint- 
ing? and drawing depicted a scorch- 
ing yet passionate view of Berlin’s 
decadence and corruption. His 
unblinking attack on the turmoil that 
was post-war Germany projected a 
desire for work “tough, brutal, trans- 
parent an an that hurts. We've got 
enough lullabies.” he wrote. 

When the Reichstag was torched 
in 1933. Grosz found himself in the 
unenviable position of a Cassandra. 
The Fascist rule he had lobbied so 
vehemently against had arrived; dis- 
illusioned by the inability of either 
Communism or an to wreak politi- 
cal change, and suspecting his an 
had, perversely , heightened the fame 
of the Nazi cause. Grosz left for a 
teaching job at New York's Art Stu- 
dent's League, and look his family. 

“Having been through the First 
World War, he could see it all hap- 
pening again." says Marty Grosz. 
“Tie forecast the coming of Hitler 
he had caricatured him as early as 
1923. The Nazis declared him Bol- 
shevik enemy No 1. The Brown- 
shirts raided his studio several times. 
He was openly critical of the regime 
- but no one wanted to know." 

Marty was three when George 
took his wife Eva and sons West. 
“We travelled on the Bremen, which 


had the Blue Riband for the fastest 
Atlantic crossing. When we were a 
day off New York,” he says, “I 
remember watching a red sea -plane 
catapulting off the deck, carrying 
bags of airmail into Manhatt an .” 

The family was thrown into Amer- 
ican life in a similarly abrupt man- 
ner. “We lived in a hotel in Man- 
hattan for a few months, then my 
parents moved to a house in the New 
York suburbs.” It became a haven for 
fellow European intelligentsia driven 
away by war. “Our home was never 
without foreigners, people my father 
would vouch for, in order that they 
could get jobs.” Publishers, profes- 
sors from the University of Berlin, 
teachers who'd escaped from con- 
centration camps, all came to stay. 
Benoit Brecht was a frequent visitor. 

The experience of exfle effected 
Grosz deeply. Although at first he 
depicted Manhattan with his char- 
acteristic zest, he began to despair 
that his earlier work was unsuitable 
for the New World. “He couldn't 
resume his stance,” explains Marty. 
“He was a satirist, but he refused to 
bile the hand that fed him. In addi- 
tion, he didn't really know the lan- 
guage or the customs of America. 
All the references had changed.” 

While Marty and his brother 
Peter enthusiastically embraced 
their new life, their father’s periods 
of artistic dormancy lengthened. 
He and his guests talked in German 


long into the nighL “I would hear 
them. There was a lot of unhappi- 
ness. Guilt, at having left but also 
frustration. My father would get 
drunk, frequently; and rail at those 
who had sat bade and done noth- 
ing. He would say, ‘Hitler rolled in. 
as if we hadn’t been there’. ” 

None the less, Grosz's reputation 
was not completely overlooked. He 
appeared on the cover of Life mag- 
azine; he had his portrait taken by 
Robert Penn for Time. “I would be 
introduced as Grosz’s son,” says 
Marty. “The art establishment was 
so conservative then,” be explains. 
“People would go to museums for a 
bit of peace and quiet No one 
knew about modem art or Dada. AO 
my schoolmates had boats and 
played tennis at country dubs. They 
thought my father was shocking.” 


Grosz Senior had. And he showed 
artistic talent “I was always draw- 
ing, cartoons and things. My 
father's friends used to pat me on 
the head and say, ‘He’s just like his 
father.’ Wbenlwas about 17 1 even 
enrolled at the old man’s classes. 
They were wonderfuL Packed.” 

And, by all accounts, fairly laid- 
back. “My father was a wonderful 
draughtsman; but in the back of the 
dass people were playing chess,” 


says Marty. “GIs claiming money 


the government for college 
courses. My dad simply said, ‘I pay 
attention to people who realty care 
about drawing. As long as the oth- 


ers pay their fees, I don’t care what 
they do.' And after the classes, he’d 



nd dangerous. “Everyone 
thought we were Jewish 
-immigrants. My father 
received anti-Semitic hate ma£L At 
the same time we were suspected of 
being spies/When Germany invaded 
Czechoslovakia people accused us of 
being Nazis. It was total paranoia. I 
mean, this wasn’t England. There 
were bardty Germans leaping out of 
planes over New York” 

Marty became used to acting as 
a quasi-extension of his father. He 
even managed to get expelled from 
high school at the same age as 


give these wonderful talks on art.” 

But Marty realised it would be 
impossible to match his father. “It 
was tough to cany that name. In 
order to grow, I had to get out of his 
shadow” When he was a child, he 
discovered a ukulele in the attic, and 
strummed the jazz tunes Grosz 
would whistle around the bouse. But 
his interest took hold when he was 
at boarding school; hitching to hear 
a big band in Boston caused his 
expulsion. Grosz was delighted his 
son was bent on such an unconven- 
tional path. “He loved iL I was L5 ami 
my father was having a party, got 
together with the novelist Ulnch 
Becber, who had a concertina, and 
we decided to give an impro mp tu 


concert We played “Blue Skies' and 
‘Old Man River'; my parents were so 
surprised! After that, I was driven. 
My nxrtherwanted me to go to uni- 
versity. but my father thought every- 
one should have the chance to do his 
own thing. He’d crane up to my room 
and have me play along to old 
records. He'd bnnga bottle of wine, 
two cigars, and his enthusiasm-” 

On the face of it growing up with 
George Grosz was an extraordinary 
experience. “He was such a per- 
former. He was always doing little 
songs, patting fleets over his head, 
acting out stories. And painting. But 
behind the fun there was a deep 
eznbittennent And his drinking . ,% 
Drinking, and not working. In the * 
end the periods of not working got 
longer. Eventually he just stopped” 

In the fifties Eva persuaded 
George to tty living in Berlin once 
more. “Just for half of each year. 
Everyone thought he could get his 
old flair back. But he knew it would 
never be the same, and it wasn’t He 
just wondered what the whole poim 
of everything, even art itself, was. 
Jackson Pollock and those guys 
were around My father’s day had 
passed.” Including, one suspects, a 
belief that ait combined with a 
political message could change the 
world After what would be his final 
return to Germany, Grosz collapsed 
after a drinking bout and died 
He is buried in Berlin, the city with 
which he’ll always be synotwnous; 
yet ft is not Grosz, the artist who 
changed his name to appear more 
cosmopolitan, but his son Marty 
who is the true internationalist* 
“When the time comes, where will 1^ 
be buried? I have loose views about 
national boundaries. I don’t care. As >;« 
long as it’s not in outer space." 

"The Berlin of George Grosz : Draw- 
ings, Watercolours and Prints 1912- 
1930\ opens Tkurs. RA, London Wl 
(0171-139 7438) to 8 June; Marty 
Grosz in Concert at the RA, Sat, 7pm 
( 0171-494 S665). Tom Lubbock wUl 
review the exhibition on 25 March. 
Rosie Millard is the BBC's Arts 
Correspondent 


' t all began with his hallucination of an old 
woman by a river, holding the hand of a 
— . bc>dy just washed up on the bank. The 
Chilean author Ariel Dorfman has explored 
that image in a poem, then in a novel, and 
now - after many rewrites, workshops, a col- 
laboration with Tony Kushner and yet further 
revisions - it achieves its final dramatic form 
in Widows, powerfully staged by Ian Brown 
in the louring Traverse Theatre production. 

The piece is set in a war-ravaged country 
where the tyrants have been thrown out and 
a new govemmenL insecure because of its 
dependency on the army and tainted with ele- 
ments of the old regime, is living lo persuade 
the people to forgive and forget former atroc- 
ities. But would it be right or even possible 
to do so, with the malefactors still at large? 

This question, of painful pertinence in 
Eastern Europe. South Africa and Latin 
America, was addressed in Dorfinan's Death 
and the Maiden, where a woman takes the law 
into her own hands over the doctor she 
believes was in charge of her torture and rape. 
H ftfom tackles the issue again from the point 
of view of the women in a village whose male 
population has “disappeared". The play 
shows how the wives, mothers and daughters 
of the missing come to defy the military, 
demanding nothing less than the return of 
all the menfolk, alive or dead, and the pun- 
ishment of their persecutors. 

With its chorus of blackly garbed and 


m m 

Widows; Badfinger 

Oxford Playhouse; 
Donmar Warehouse 


scarvcd women, the atmosphere of this work 
has strong traces of Lorca and Euripides and, 
by and large, Dorfman's attempt to draw- 
together the mundane and the mythic, the rit- 
ualistic and the realistic is a striking success. 
At the centre of the story is Edith 
MacArthurs hauntingjy intransigent Sofia an 
elderly woman whose husband, father and two 
sons have been abducted. At first, her lonely 
symbolic stand - obdurately awaiting their 
return by the river where she becomes a land- 
mark “stubborn, bitter, a tombstone” - is 
resented by the other females as a possible 
incitement to the military who include unre- 
constructed Fascists like Michael Nardone's 
Lieutenant. Then two decomposing, faceless, 
horribly injured bodies drift up the river. 

From the Lieutenant's burning of one of 
the corpses to all the women provocatively 
claiming to be the widow of the other, the 
political reactions io these mysterious cadav- 
ers push the play in its tragic, yet not hope- 
less. ending. The one flat-out mistake is the 


narrator, a Dorfman substitute who agonises 
about the position of the exile and the 
moral propriety of writing about suffering 
from a distance, before getting swallowed up 
in the story. For aU that he may reflect the 
author’s own principled self-doubt, this fig- 
ure comes across as an irritating distraction. 

If W idows is reminiscent of Lorca, then 
Simon Harris's Badfinger - with its tawdry 
junk-shop setting, its all-male cast and its 
inventive profanities - can’t help but put you 
in mind ol American Buffalo. One of the jokes 
is that this is Mamet transferred to Wiles, 
which is a bit like imagining Ivv Comptcm 
Burnett shifted to Chicago. Another is that 
all the would-be tough-guy stuff, involving 
psychotic religious maniacs and insinuating 
blackmailers, lakes place round a man (excel- 
lent Robert Blythe 1 who is heavily into 
directing amateur dramatic musicals and into 
“protecting” under-age boys. 

Michael Sheen's enjoyable, beautifully 
performed production has bags of Hair, as 
does the witty script. But with the weather tak- 
ing an apocalyptically thunderous turn, the 
proceedings become increasingly far-fetched. 
It's asa Hackly sflly and delightful acting vehi- 
cle rather than any kind of statement about 
human relationships that Badfing a- impresses. 
‘Widows' is on tour; ‘Badfinger’ runs to Sal 
(0171-369 1732) 


S trange how a new play 
that is not only up to the 
minute but plausibly 
beyond it should be so old- 
fashioned. True our first sight 
is of the lady of the house car- 
tying a cafetiere rather than a 
maid carrying a sQver tea-pot, 
but in every other wav we 
could be in one of Pinero's 
social plays. Bang Andy de la 
Tour's walls and they sound 
reassuringly of the foists of 
solid construction and best 
lime-and-bair characterisa- 
tion. This is appropriate 
enough, for the work depends 
on the kind of exact social 
detail - well delivered in 
Gwenda Hughes’s production 
- that only realism can pro- 
vide. It becomes apparent, 
too, that its stylistic devotion 
to tradition minora an ideo- 
logical one. 

The landslide of the title 
belongs first to Tony Blair 
and to the new MP for Ben- 
ton. Felicity - or more New 
Labourishfy, Fliss - Anderson 
(Jenna Russell). It took a 19 
per cent swing to dislodge St 
tt fro 
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The Landslide 

West Yorkshire Playhouse, 
Leeds 


forebears had held since 
Lloyd George was in his 
pomp, but St John, a quintes- 
sential One Nation man with 
a mind as broad as his acres, 
is apparently taking it well. 
When Fliss comes to Benton 
Hall to enlist his aid'in shelv- 
ing an intrusive local devel- 
opment plan he acquiesces. 
“How very dvD this country 
is." says his son Peter. A little 
too predictably, the middle 

S ound soon extends to the 
droom. 

The attraction of Christo- 
pher Ravensaoft's St John is 


his patrician mix of languid 
tceroity. 


John Hewitt from the seat his 


grace and mocking acei ulll> 
not least towards his own side. 
But, as a politician, he would 
not set Machiavel to school, 
he could teach him at home. 


and once having out-manoeu- 
vred Fliss in furtherance 
of his own rapacious land- 
deal, he amuses himself by 
tutoring her. 

She proves an apt pupil, 
and, ourselves undergoing a 
crash course in planning 
politics, we witness the s kin 
and ruthlessness with which 
Fliss exacts her revenge and 
hauls herself the first few 
feet up Westminster's greasy 
pole. 

The baleful and believable 
point is that the cynicism of 
decayed Toryism and the 
ambition of ing&iue Labour 
meet on the same ground of 
self-seeking. As John Bran- 


Tomorrow in the Tabloid: 


Paid Taylor 

Tom Lubbock on August Sander. Plus Network+, the computer and TT 


well's wonderfully gruff and 0121 6446464 
abourite, kid 


both recognise, neither St ‘ 
John nor Fliss have any value .' 
system outside their own 
interest De la Tbur’s satire of 
both-is well observed and, 
unto the melodramatic con- 
clusion, fillets very finely. 

But, like most satirists, his 
vision is fundamentally 
pessimistic and nostalgic. His 
disgust at St John, is mainl y at 
the personal pathology, 
glimpsed from the start in , 
Rayenscroft's lip and eye, fP 
which is destroying Peter (the 
fine Raymond Coulthard). 

The only cynosure is the wife, 
Jessica, with her dimity, 
good works and profound 
sense of the family's duty to 
its inheritance and the com- 
munity. Nuanced and sym- 
pathetic as Deborah Norton 
is in the role, if New Labour 
can furnish no more than 
Lady Bountiful’s trug we are 
in trouble. 

To 5 ApriL Booking: 0113 244 
2111; then at Birmingham , 
Repertory Theatre, booking- ■ 
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features 


and the 
pub, I am 
so alone 


^ou choose a new 
Partner, but you 

don’t choose his 
old friends. 

Victoria Thorpe 

finds herself in the 

awkward role of 
hitrusive outsider 


I am sifting in a pub feeling hugely 
uncomfortable. It is a Saturday night 
in Camden and the whole world is 


getting horrendously drunk. Conversation 
iS the meaningless, onininnafo^ 


“ me meaningless, opinionated waffle 
jhat comes only after four hours of alco- 
hol abuse. Opposite me, three girls are 
chatting and laughing. On the other side, 
a group of blokes are standing in pint- 
and-fag pose, sorting out the world. I am 
with them all; we are ail in the same 
group. And yet we’re not, not really. 

These are my partner’s friends. I am 
among them only because I am his girl- 
friend - there is no shared history 
between us, no memories of long con- 
versations into the night, sobbing fits or 
blissful successes. I’ve been propelled into 
iheir world by falling in love with Tim, 
their mate. 

Meeting your partner’s friends can be 
a nightmare. Logic would suggest that it , 
should be problem-free: a person is usu- 
ally attracted to similar types of people;' 
ii should follow that everyone has lots in 
common. Unfortunately, it’s rarely that-, 
simple. Much as I would love the girls to 
make room on their couch and lei me m 
on the joke, or the boys to ask me my 
opinion on the latest Arsenal defeat 
( hurrah), or whether Kula Shaker really 
are a bunch of posturing ponces (not at 
ail), l know it's not going to happen. Thev 
do not welcome me, for it seems that I 
have spoilt something by appearing in 
their lives; I have taken their friend 


Shadow of grief; as a Jehovah’s Witness, Hank Marvin believes he and his late son, Dean, wifi meet again. ‘We wBI all come back as ourselves. Otherwise how would we recognise each other? Glynn Griffiths 


away. 

The problem is never stated or articu- 
lated. so Tim believes there isn’t a prob- 
lem. A couple of his dose girlfriends 
clearly resent me, and in their position I 

ri.. I. V —I I .1 


might feel the same. It’s obvious that they 

feel l ' ‘ ' 


feet their importance to him will decrease. 
I can also see that one of them is attracted 
to him. She's ploying Kristin Scott 
Thomas to his Hugh Grant in the unrec- 
iprocated love scene in Four Weddings. 
Unfortunately, that makes me Duckface. 

Male friendships are different 
perhaps slightly Jess complicated, but 
they should not be underestimated as 
problem zones. “It is practically impossible 
for one friend notlo mind when the other 
gets a serious partner,” Roger Look, a 
d inieaJ psychologist, says. “They know that 
to some extent they are being replaced, 
that the relationship is going to change 
and that they will see a lot less of them.’’ 

This is why ! feel so guilty. Because it 
is true, 1 have changed the nature ofTim's 
friendships. He and his best mate Mark 
used to be together ail the feme. Now 
Tim’s with me. But instead of Mark 


Specs, God and 




ank Marvin is wearing a navy, 
chevron- patterned jacket 
which turns out to be Versace 


Interview 


deep discussions in the past "-hut thev res- 

: S-'i;rr... J i. ■ 


□ but, touchingly, looks very 
C&A area 1974 on him. I " 


olutefy remain pals. Cliff surprised him by 


.Hank 

has that effect on things, always has done. 
He has never been a sophisticate. Or sexy, 
even. Mostly, he has looked like a myopic 
Budins redcoat on a weekend off But ihar’s 
part of his charm, 1 guess. As is bis deli- 
cious. Cliff Richard-styie unworldliness. 
Hank, I ask at one point, do you think 


he 


of yourself as a good person? “I try to be,” 
replies. “Although I accept 1 am human 


being happy for him, he simply seems to 
resen i it and feels that Tim has Jei him 


down. 

According to Roger Look, although the 
new partner may feel bad there is very lit- 


tle he or she can do. “It’s really up to the 
liaied jn the 


person who is already estab 
group. There’s a danger that if the new 
partner tries too hard to make friends, 
they come across as pushy. What you can 
do is try to establish that you’re not a pos- 
sessive person- If you’re out with his 
friends, strike up conversations with other 
people; don't stay with your partner all 
night.” 

Tried that Tried sitting ai opposite ends 
of the pub table from Tun and ignoring 
him all night, in spile of the fact he’s the 
only one I warn to talk to. Tried to make 
come rsai ions wiih his friends. Tried apol- 
ogising to Mark for screwing up a life- 
times' friendship (bad move). Nothing 
scums to help, and instead 1 am beginning 
to resent their resentment. Tim’s friends 
seem to think only of the effect our rela- 
tionship is having on thetr lives, without 
realising that their friendship is beginning 
to affeci our relationship. 

A friend. Lucy, found a way of coping. 
She stopped seeing her partner’s friends. 
Refused to go. They had all been at urn- 
versitv together and she simply got sick 
of listening to anecdotes about people she 
didn't know, laughing 3 t jokes she didn t 
understand, and being ignored for hours. 
She didn't like the situation, so she 
removed herself from it- „ 

“It’s not the worst way of coping, says 
Roger Look, “but the best way is to try 
and change the mnr you feel about Just 
because vou may not be contributing 
much lo~ the conversation, it doesn t 

mean that’s a bad thing. And give your 
partner a break- he maybe trying toseer 
[he conversation round to itap 
know abouL but the majority of the out, 
era probably haven't given « a 

He is right, of course. 
do tend to spiral out of control- j to 
should be tolerant ^ 

believe that everything wH. be OK. _Bui I 

think longingly of the 

with my friends, who are mostly in cou- 


ples. and how easy it secros* . . 
Back in publand. a horrible rcwH«*ion 


WEE *** « 

Dinner, pub. sUeni <bsroursc wib a bot 


Ob. Huff .be p^tl« ammde. To ta ^ 


^acuupie^f.boal^^M 


and an extended moaning 
a whole bit more enjoyable 


and imperfect and make mistakes." What 
kind of mistakes. Hank? “I am not willing 
to discuss them here.” he re torts stiffly. Oh, 
go on. “"Well .. . sometimes I mean to send 
a lovely card to someone, but never get 
round to it.” And, bless him, a blush creeps 
up his checks- And he looks truly ashamed. 

If you happened to be an Encyclopae- 
dia Briumnka salesman you couldn’t, I sus- 
pect, do better than turn up at Hank’s 
door. Probably, you'll have sold him the 
deluxe version complete with colour trans- 
irendes and yearly updates before the 
rttle has even boiled. 

That said. Hank's more likely to turn up 
on your doorstep than you are on his. He 
is a Jehovah's Witness and, yes, he does 
have to do a certain amount of the stuff 
that goes knock-knock, can you spare five 
minutes for Jesus ? And what do people say 
when they open the door and find Hank 
Marvin, “guitar-legend”, brandishing a 
copy of The Watchower and talking excit- 
edly about the millions now living who will 
neverdie? Mostly, he says, they don't dick 
it’s him. Mostly, they say, “Has anyone ever 
told you you look like Hank Marvin?” 

Presumably, though, this only happens 
if they haven’t already said “the bath's run- 
ning” or “the baby's crying” or plain “bug- 
ger off”. Yes, be accepts, a lot don’t want 
to know. But, no, he doesn’t find it dispir- 
iting. “We believe people have to be 
informed about God." he says. He is 
duty-bound to spread the word. So spread 
it he will. 

But where, I know you are asking your- 
selves. was all this duty and goodness when 
it came to Dean Marvin, the oldest of 
Hank's six children? Dean, as you doubt- 
less recall, was found dead in a 10ft by Tft 
YMCA room in north London in January. 
He had lived in the hostel for nearly six 
years. He had been signed off work 
because he was suffering from depression. 
The verdict at the inquest was that Dean 
had died from a rare strain of pneumonia 
brought on by years of hard drinking, drug 
abuse and neglect. He was 35. And Hank 
had not seen him for 16 years. 

Naturally, the press had a field day with 
all this - neglected son of rich, famous 
father and all that. Bui were they fully in 
the picture? Hank, with some ferocity, 
insists not. “ If 1 deserve criticism, then OK 
But the things that were said were untrue. 
I found it all quite appalling. There was a 
complete lack of sensitivity and compas- 
sion- I actually had no idea "how eruel peo- 
ple could be.” His already wet eyes moisten 
up even further. 

Dean, one of Hank's four children 
from his first marriage, left home at 19, by 
which time be was already, tragically, 
raised up in drink and drugs- Hank made 
repealed attempts to see him. And even 



Deborah Ross 

talks to 


HANK MARVIN 


though he moved to Australia with his sec- 
ond wife and two further children a decade 
ago, Dean knew he could return to the 
family fold at any time. So what was Hank 
to do? Well, he could have arranged to 
help him financially, couldn't he? Yes, but 
what would have been the point? “He’d 
have just spent it all on drink and drugs, 
wouldn’t he?” he says despairingly. 

The grief, be says,’ comes in these terri- 
ble waves. One moment he's making a cup 
of tea and the next - whoosh - grief hits 
him like a punch in the stomach. Could he 
have done more? Should he have done 
more? Wtere there errors more grievous 
than forgetting to send a birthday card? 
And it’s not just me asking these questions. 
Hank asks them of himself, often. And 
always will. 


H e has. of course, derived a great 
deal of comfort from his religion. 
As a Witness, he believes that, 
come the end of the world as we know it. 
Earth will be restored to perfection and all 
those who have died will come back to live 
the beautiful lives God always intended. 
Dean and Hank wall meet again. He is sure 
of it. And they’ll be able to recognise each 
other? Definitely, he insists, we will all 
come back as ourselves, "otherwise there 
wouldn't be any point. How would we 
recognise each other?” 

Hank (and Cliff, of course) were always 
religious converts waiting to happen, as far 
as I can see. With them, it was never so 
much sex, drugs and rock ’ri roll as the 
occasional stolen kiss with Una Stubbs fol- 
lowed by a strawberry shake at a milk bar 
then an early night curled up with The 
Reader's Digest* a periodical Hank stfii 
ranks as up there wuh/lw'iifcj, one of the 
magazines of the Witness movement, ’it’s 
a very educational magazine, full of arti- 
cles of geographical interest,” he enthuses. 
He then recalls how Cliff once discovered 
a big cardboard box in his dressing room, 
and got very excited because he thought 
someone had sent him 3 television as a pre- 
sent- So when the box suddenly burst open, 
and a girl jumped out. "Cliff was very dis- 
appointed. He'd have preferred a telly." 

Hank and Oiff, a born-again Christian, 
disagree on most things when il comes to 
religion - "Oh ves, we've had some very 


turning up at the Albert Hall on his last 
tour and performing “Move UP. And 
Hank is looking forward io seeing Heath- 
cliff this week. Cliff, he reveals, “has 
wanted to play Heathcliff ever since he was 
IS. 1 admire him enormously for his tenac- 
ity and courage. He's had a lot of negative 
media coverage. J know. But I spoke to 
him the other night and he's thoroughly 
enjoying himself." 

Hank Marvin can’t, surely, have 
acquired a new fan in 30 years, but he is 
one of those people who goes inexorably 
on. and still notches up excellent record 
sales. His latest solo album. Hank Plays 
Holly , reached the lop 40. Hank Marvin 
Plays Lhc. a video recording of his 1945 
Birmingham Symphony Hal) concert is 
released today. And. on Friday, he starts 
a 42-date nationwide tour. Yes. he'U be 
doing "Apache". And “Summer Holiday”. 
And “Move It!". It’s expected. 

What sort of people. 1 ask. attend his 
concerts these days? “Human beings.” he 
retorts with an" enormously pleased 
chuckle. He does, to be sure, have a very 
Summer Holiday , C& A sense of humour. 
Hank, how do you remember your mother 
as a child? "I don't remember my mother 
as a child. She was always grown up u? me." 
More chuckles, tee-hee. and what a laugh 
on tour buses they must all have. 

Hank grew up in a terraced house in 
Newcastle with a concrete backyard, an 
outside toilet and a coal hole. His father. 
Joe. was a checker and loader with British 
Rail. Hank passed his 1 1 -plus and w ent to 
the local grammar school, but he quickly 
got into music so his academic perfor- 
mance never came up to much. At In. his 
father having given him a guitar for his 
binhday. he came to London with his 
equally guitar-obsessed school friend 
Bruce Welch, with whom he later formed 
The Shadows. 


They were playing one day in a coffee 
bar in Soho when Cliffs manager, who 
was looking for a backing group, strolled 
in. T remember being Introduced to 
Cliff for the first time at the tailor'* shop 
where he was being fitted with the bright 
pink jacket he was going to wear on 
stage.” And then? “We all" went back in 
his mother's council house in Chesliuni 
on a Green Line bus and rehearsed in his 
from room." As an anecdotalist. Hank 
can take something that should be very 
Versace and make it C&A. too. Later, he 
tells me: “On our days off. we would all 
go of I io the cinema together with Cliff, 
self-consciously wailing until the lights 
went down before putting on his glasses, 
without which he couldn't sec a "thing.” 
.And: “Cliff had greasy hair and pimples 
hack then, as we all did.” 


"n the early Sixties, the Shadows and 
Cliff enjoyed great stardom, notching 
.up hit after hit. In l%n. they played 
seven months at the London Palladium to 
3.000 people every night. They had 
achieved II 7bp 10 entries, including five 
number ones, by Then came The 
Beatles: that should have been that - “1 
knew from the first time I heard them they 
were going to be serious competition" - 
but it wasn’t. Sure. The Beatles ultimately, 
forced Cliff and The Shadows to go Iheir 
separate wavs, but they did so with con- 
siderable success. Cliff went on to Euro- 
vision and telh fame, while The Shadows 
retained their nvang-a-bng loving audi- 
ences. "Cliff had enormous appeal and an 
enormous following, while we had mean- 
ingful hits independently with records 
like 'Apache'. And these things added up 
to longevity." 

Hank became a Jehovah's Witness after 
the break-up of his first marriage to Bil- 
lie. whom lie married at 19 when she was 


pregnant with Dean. He was. he sal's, silly 
to cel married when he diJ. At IV. what 


do you know? “Certainly, you haven't 
matured and aren't ready "to shoulder 
responsibility. Although, of course. I did- 
n't km >w that at the le. But 1 do remem- 
ber seeing kids hanging round on street 
comers, having a good time, and thinking: 
How did 1 get locked into this situation?" 
They had three other children - a daugh- 
ter and twin sons - whom he is still very 
close to. he says. 

He became a Witness because he met 
a Witness on a tour and was impressed. 
"He seemed to have standards he lived by . 
and that appealed to me.” He started 
reading upon both the \\ it ness movement 
and the Bible, “which I found fascinating, 
and so exciting". His parents got inter- 
ested. un». and became Witnesses ju-i 
before he did. Now. his wife and children 
arc a}} Witnesses. 

Now. this end of the world as we know 
it business: he truly believes in it. does he? 
Yes. jhsuliuely. And when will the end 
come? So. ip. he says. although he can't 
give any precise predictions. And mean- 
while? He'll probably go on touring anJ 
being as engagingly unworldly as ever. 

Hank. I ask at one point, when did you 
first realise you had made it .' Well. Hjnk 
replies, n wasn't actually until a couple 
of years ago when he found himself 
listed rn a dictionary of rhyming slang. 
Blimey. I gasp before I can stop myself, 
do people v.iy. "I had a Hank Iasi night"? 
He looks at me perplexed, with those 
large, wet eyes blinking quizzically behind 
the big glasses. "No. thev say : 'I'm Hank 
Marvin ... I'm starving.* " Then, with a 
mixture of alarm and puzzlement, he 
asks: "Why would anyone want to go for 
a Hank"'' 

Should Hank ever knock on your door. 
it'> probably best not to mention the 
rhyming \l.mg business. But if you do. please 
don't then go on to make inquiries about 
his real name, the one he was bom with. 
Which is? Bridn Rankin, as it happens. 
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A t last the brilliance of John 
Major’s tactics is revealed. Now 
the campaign is under way, the 
wisdom of not calling the election last 
October is dear for all to see. The delay 
has given time for the feel-good factor 
to take hold, so that the gap in the opin- 
ion polls, in turn, had time to dose. Not 
to mention the fact that the Government 
had a lot of important business to trans- 
act and measures to put on the statute 
book. Not evetyone can remember what 
they were. But never mind: the past five 
months have given the Conservatives the 
chance to demonstrate their unity and 
renewed sense of purpose, while expos- 
ing the weaknesses of “new" Labour. All 
topped by the master-stroke: pressing 
bravely ahead with the Wirral South by- 
election, a move designed to give the 
final fillip to party morale before setting 
off on the campaign proper. 

From this Conservative College of 
Political Strategy comes an other wheeze, 
precisely designed to set the campaign 
off with a positive bang: a challenge from 
the Prime Minister to engage the oppo- 
sition leader in televised debate. 

All right, enough of the witless irony. 
A debate mighr genuinely do Mr Major 
some good, even if it is a strange and 
possibly unconvincing offer to make, 
when the legal requirements on the 
broadcasters to maintain balance in 
their coverage of elections are well- 
known, and the Prime Minister refuses 
to let Paddy Ashdown into the studio. 


Whether or not Mr Major's offer is sin- 
cere, a live television debate is one of the 
few American political imports that 
should be welcomed open-armed on 
these shores. Millions of American citi- 
zens watch their presidential debates, 
which are usually hour-long, serious 
affaire, helping to counter a television cul- 
ture that is otherwise often justly derided 
for its triviality and its viewers' short 
attention span. People watch them for 
mixed reasons, with blood! Listing enter- 
tainment counting at least as high as civic 
responsibility. Debates are remembered 
afterwards for the superficialities and the 
sound bites: Nixon's sweat; the hypo- 
thetical rape of Dukakis's wife; “Jack 
Kennedy was a friend of mine”. But they 
do deal with matters of substance, 
because the leaders cannot get away with 
less. And they draw people into the dem- 
ocratic process more than anything else ness leaders and the public, that there 
could. They are, in fact, a fine way to is more to him than that He can do slo- 
reclaim the old 19th-century hustings - gans and one-liners very well, but he can 
which were rather rowdier affair s than do the other stuff too. On the few occa- 
any television debate is likely to be. sions in the Commons that he has en- 
A British debate would not be a mere gaged with the Prime Minister outside 
exchange of sound bites, it would be a the constraints of Prime Minister’s Ques- 
sound banquet. It would provide ur- tions, Mr Blair has been a formidable 
gently needed relief from 20-second debater. The pair would give each other 
excerpts on news bulletins and edited at least as good as they get. 
speeches on late-night programmes But a debate is not just about a con- 
marked as suitable for anoraks only. In test of debating skills. It is a clash of vaj- 
a debate Mr Majors attempt to dismiss ues. There are important differences 
Mr Blair as a sound-bite politician would between Labour and the Tories on 

fail. The Labour leader has shown, unemployment, Europe and our system 
every time talks to party members, busi- of government. And there are other 


prevent several awkward issues being 
dosed down. But tire difficult questions 
are much more likely to be asked if Mr 
Ashdown takes 'part. His position in 
British politics is much more significant 
than Boss Perot's in America. His 
party won nearly one in every five votes 
cast at the last election and is more 
important in local government than the 
Conservatives. - 

As for Tbry spin doctors complain- 
ing that Mr Ashdown and Mr Blair 
would be “two against one”, this shows 
both a yellow streak and an ignorance 
of Liberal Democrat positioning. If Mr 
Ashdown did appear to gang up with 
Mr Blair, it would scare a lot of soft Lib 
Dem voters back: into the blue corner 
on election day. Mr Ashdown would be 
bound to adopt the “Reasonable Man” 
approach of siding with Mr Blair on 
critical issues in danger of being some things (constitutional change) 
ignored in the election campaign, which while giving him a hard time on others 
a debate could open up. At the start of (education speeding), 
the year, The Independent set out the So it is now up to the broadcasters to 
eight questions we were afraid would devise a format which gives Mr Ash- 
not be asked, let alone answered, in the down less prominence in the debate and 
election campaign. Now, as Mr Major squeeze the Prime Minister between 
gets out the A-Z and looks up Buck- shouts of “Chicken!” and the threat of 
rngham Palace, we still do cot know if Lib-Dem legal action into making good 
Mr Blair will back voting reform, his promise. Once that is settled, let us 
Would Labour take Britain into the sin- have a debate between Kenneth Clarke 
gle currency? Why won't Labour match and Gordon Brown too. Let us clarify 
the Tory pledge to maintain NHS some of the loose ends of Mr Brown’s 
spending? What does any party mean five-year pledge not to raise income-tax 
by radical reform of the welfare state? rates and his two-year pledge to stick 
A debate, or series of debates, could to Tory spending limits. It was not dear 




yesterday, for example, what his posi- ■ j 
tion is on National Insurance contn- j 
buttons, which are ah income tax by ) 
another name. 

People would turn on for Clarke v 
Brown, a heavyweight contest if ever : . 
there were one. And there is an edge 

of personal dislike which makes Major . • 

v Blair intrinsically watchable - the ; 
most important justification for tele- 
vised debates. They would let the vot- j 
ers in on a campaign which too often • 

seems to be going on, muffled, behind ,| 

the television screen. Let us give the , 
election back to the people. 




The way we were, j 
more’s the pity .! 


f"phe only thing to look forward to, as j 
1 someone once said, is the past. The 
Co-op has brought back the divi. Now i 
of course it is called a supermarket loy- 
alty scheme. The police are bringing 
back their whistles. No doubt they will ^ 
be called communication and audible * 
alert devices. Competition has even 
brought the return of red telephone 
boxes, although they are not quite 
what they were. And Alan Clark is com- 
ing back into parliament. Although he 
presumably will be called exactly the 
same as before. In other words, a reac- 
tionary toff. 
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Hours cut for 
doctors spells 
hospital ruin 

Sin Articles by Jack O'Sullivan 
( “ Prognosis is grim for the NHS". 

7 March) and Polly Toynbee (“No 
promises lo keep the NHS fully 
funded", 13 March) dealt with the 
problems of the National Health 
Service, the pressures on it which 
are increasing expenditure, and the 
fact that both the main political 
parties are outdoing each other in 
insisting that they will not increase 
its funding. However, there is one 
major influence which ail articles in 
the press seem to miss, namely the 
effects of the New Deal on Junior 
Doctors' Hours. 

In the part of a district general 
hospital which I manage, the item 
of expenditure which has increased 
far more than any other is nothing 
to do with technology or an aging 
population: it is simply the fact that 
junior doctors are working shorter 
hours. Foryeats they worked 100- 
hour weeks with “additional duty 
hours ' - those above 40 hours a 
week - paid at half time (the very 
opposite of the concept of 
overtime). Now they can only be 
contracted to work for 72 hours, 
which means we need more doctors 
and more money to pay them. 

From an individual hospital's 
point of view, most of this is 
externally financed, but it still 
comes out of the total NHS coffers. 
However, even within the hospital 
it still has a marked adverse effect 
on our budgets, because we have to 
be careful that hours are not 
exceeded when doctors are taken 
sick or go on leave. Thus the cost of 
locums. and business for the locum 
agencies, has rocketed in the last 
three years. 

This is not a one-off increase 
which wfll now stabilise. The process 
is continuing. Soon doctors will be 
allowed to work no more that 56 
hours, and the Maastricht Treaty 
will reduce them even further to 48 
hours. This will be coupled with the 
effects of the Caiman report on 
training doctors which is just 
beginning to bile. Under this, junior 
doctors arc there to be trained, not 
to provide the backbone of the 
service, particularly out of hours, 
which is what thay have been doing 
until now. 

___ For very good reasons, the 
Government, under the influence 
of Europe, has set off a train of 
events but does not seem to have 
the faintest idea where it all lead. 
Not only will it result in a drastic 
increase in costs, it wlU result in the 
closure of many smaller hospitals 
because they will not have 
sufficient doctors in the same 
speciality to sustain on -call rotas 
and provide teaching. 

If the issue of training and 
deployment of doctor?! is not 
addressed in a context which takes 
into account the impact on the rest 
of the NH5. it will be overwhelmed 
by forces that will very quickly get 
out of control. 

W ALEXANDER 
RcdhilL Surrey 


Albania reverts 
to old habits 

Sir Andrew Gumbel (“God save 
us. God save Albania". 14 March ) 
is right to point out how the 
polarisation of opinion between 
"left" and “right" among British 
commentators is confusing policy 
towards the current emergency in 
Albania. Unfortunately, political 
position-taking is also making it all 
the hairier to interpret current 
developments. 




Albanian politics cannot be 
understood in simple West 
European terms of left versus right. 
Much of what masquerades as 
politics in Albania is instead 
informed by clientage, personal 
allegiance and clan affiliation, all of 
which cut through conventional 
ideological positions. These 
loyalties are often reinforced by 
business and criminal connections. 

On top of this. Albanian society 
has never recognised a distinction 
between public and private 
spheres. Public offices have 
therefore been perceived as private 
perquisites, to be plundered at the 
beneficiary’s will. In this respect, 
there has been little difference in 
attitudes between the inter-war 
Zogisuhe post-war Stalinist and 
the current Berisha regimes. 

After 1945, Albania experienced 
decades of harsh Communist rule 
under which political power was 
understood to be the private 
possession of a small governing 
elite. Over Ihc last few years- the 
successor governments have found 
it increasingly hard to maintain 
Stalinist levels of coercion, and have 
gradually had to relinquish power 
over the society they inherited. 

More recently, the ruling 
Democrat Party has been entirely 
discredited as a consequence of the 
failure of the pyramids in which it is 
widely believed to have been a 
major stakeholder. With the 
contraction of the state and the 
damage done to its already tenuous 
legitimacy, Albanian society has 
begun to revert to its historic, pre- 
modem form. 

.Albania is now dissolving into 
the condition in which it entered 
the twentieth century: riven by 
faction, clan and blood feud, and 
divided by regionalism, custom and 
dialect. Categories of “left" and 



■'right" will not help us explain the 
current tragedy. 

Dr MARTYN RADY 

Senior Lecturer in Central European 

History 

University of London 
London WCl 

Goodbye workers, 
hello wealth? 

Sir Leslie A Pope (letter. 15 
March) claims that the “burden" of 
pensions on the taxpayer is a myth 
that needs exploding. He argues 
that since pensions and benefits are 
on average much lower than wages 
for individuals, “those leaving the 
workforce reduce their demand on 
the GNP, leaving more available for 
others, not less". 

By that logic, the best economic 
outcome would be for everyone to 
leave the work-force, leaving an 
enormous surplus. Unfortunately, 
no one Has yet cracked the concept 
of a GNP without a work-force. 
SIMON GRAY 
Luxembourg 


Original Brett 

Sir. With reference to “Fact or 
fiction. Will the real Brett Allen 
please stand up?”t 14 March). I 
think you wifi find 1 am probably 
the original Brett Allen as 1 am at 
least 23 years older than the Brett 
Allen you featured. I am also 
•innocent. 

BRETT ALLEN 
Maidstone. Kent 


Be fair to private 
homes for elderly 

Sir Polly Toynbee’s article “An 
inspector calls on privatised care" 
(3 March) includes several 
interesting and pertinent points, 
but taken togethertbeyare 
assumed to prove that private 
homes are of a poor standard and 
run purely for the financial benefit 
of the owners. This view is both 
prejudicial and inaccurate. 

The vast majority of private 
residential homes for the elderly 
represent high standards of care 
and good value for money. We 
entirely agree the need for 
adequate (and unannounced) 
inspections. High standards of care 
can be achieved without uniformity 
of practice and provision. This is 
one of the strengths of the private 
sector. 

The local authority is presently 
responsible for inspecting all 
private provision. In some areas 
authorities have recently been 
forced to dose some of their own 
homes, since these must now be 
inspected to the same standard and 
they are unable to bring their 
homes up to our required level. It is 
quite unacceptable for inspection 
units to be as poorly staffed as 
those which Ms Toynbee quotes. 

Any member of the public who 
faces the difficult decision to place 
an elderly relative in a home would 
he ill-advised to use an 
unregistered home and should seek 
the guidance of their local Homes 
.Association. 

Places in private homes are 


generally less expensive than those 
in local authority homes. This is 
due to the fact the the 
ownera/proprietors are personally 
involved in the running of the home 
and there is a saving on 
bureaucratic management. 

The owners are not over- 
remunerated. Whether we are 
social workers paid through taxes 
or proprietors paid directly by our 
clients, the money has to be found 
ty the public, and we all share the 
same altruistic motives. 

The principle of “Care in the 
Community" must be applauded, 
but it is often used an opportunity 
to save money when the care 
needed is not available. Choice 
must indeed be offered, but this is 
frequently denied to those who 
wish to be relieved of the 
responsibility, loneliness and fear 
of living alone. 

MissLHMEERS 

Chairman 

Registered Care Homes Association 
l Hereford & Worcester) 

Droitwich Spa, Worcestershire 

Sir Warning bells rang when I read 
that Stephen Darrell's White Paper 
was proposing to privatise council 
homes for the elderly (report 10 
March). 

My husband has Alzheimer's 
disease. All the literature 
recommends that it is best for both 
sufferer and family if respite care 
can be found in a home where 
eventually it can turn, almost 
imperceptibly, into permanent 
care. A person with dementia can 
still sense the “feel" of a familiar 
place - and continuity is vitaL With 


regular breaks, we carers can 
continue to plod on, caring at home, 
each of ns saving the health service 
thousands of pounds ayear. Social 
services recognise this and earmark 
beds in council-run homes for 
emergency or planned respite care. 

In the private sector, however, 
decisions are finance-led. For 
example, I was delighted to find 
that a new and attractive home 
(which has already worked closely 
with the local mental hospital to 
take some long-stay patients) had a 
□umber of beds allocated to early- 
onset dementia. Delighted, that is, 
until I was told: "Sony, no respite 
care beds available." Why? They 
are a financial risk. All beds need 
to be occupied all the time to make 

a profit. 

So with the health service 
already cutting down on its respite 
care provision, and Mr Dorrelf 
lining up social services and the 
homes they run for privatisation, 
who will safeguard toe interests of 
patients not yet ready for 
continuing care - and of their 
carers, desperate for some respite? 
BARBARA POINTON 
Thripltnv. Cambridgeshire 


70 years a lord 

Sir. Whilst the F.ari of Listowel's 
service in the House of Lords was 
lengthy (obituary, 13 March), he 
was not actually the longest-serving 
member of the House. That 
distinction is held by the 4th Lord 
Oranmore and Browne, sitting by 
virtue of his UK peerage of Lord 
Mereworth, He took his seat after 
the death of his father in 1927, and 
is thus the effective “Father of the 
House" in the upper chamber. 
MATTHEW SEWARD 
London SWI9 
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Nursery scheme 
bound to fail 

Sir It has been interesting i 

watching the Government trying to ' 
distract attention from the failing s 
of its nursery voucher scheme 
(“Tories scorn Major’s nursery 
revolution”, 13 March). It heaps 
opprobrium on the local education 
authorities, accusing them of 
bribery and blackmail to encourage 
parents to use those vouchers in 
their schools. 

This government put education 
into the market place. It is ironic 
that it now bemoans attempts by 
schools and local authorities to 
ensure that as many nursery 
vouchers as possible are used in 
schools rather than in tire private 
and voluntary sectors- 

The preferred option fe for four- 
year-olds to be in properly 
resourced and staffed nursery 
schools and classes. Those 
admitted to reception classes wfll . 

benefit from being in an 
educational environmen t and 
avoiding the instability which 
comes from having to change 
institutions at a later stage. 

Schools which have been starved 
of resources did not create the , 

market, which is now the only 
means of easng the under-funding 
inflicted on them by the 
Government 
DOUG McAVOY 
General Secretary 
National Union of Teachers 
London WC1 

Abattoir animals 
deserve better 

Sir In all the furore over the BSE 
and E. coli crises, little account , 1 

seems to have been taken of the 
welfare of the animals involved. ' 

In his excellent piece “Passing '£■ j 

the buck can be fatal" (11 March), 

I Andreas Whittam Smith mentions 
thatitwasa ruling of the Ministry I 
of Agriculture itself which led to 
the animals suffering such stress 
that they are covered in diarrhoea 
when they arrive at the abattoirs. 

He didn't mention what th« ruling 
was - and I doubt that the ministry 
will tell me! 1 

Surely the animals that are bred , 

for our food deserve at least a 
decent life and an unstressful I 

death - and if they are not granted \ 

this, we, the public ought to know • 

the conditions they suffer and have ■ 

the option to decide not to eat 
meat. I have done this, and refuse 
to buy any other than organic meat ! 

for those in my family who still eai 
it 

FRANCES HARDWICK 
Firmer. Middlesex 

Sir George’s hip ! 

taste in music 3 

Sir I loved David Aarooovitch's j 

article on Sir George Gardiner 
(“TU Death us do part", 

14 March). As his son, I wish bits of ! 

it were truer. Ken Clarke may like j 

jazz, but rather than attending ! 

funerals. Sir George listens to Guns ! 

NTtoses, Rainbow and Una Tlimer 1 

full blast Oh for the serenity of a 
funeral march! { 

ALEXANDER GARDINER I 

London E8 . ? 

Sir. David Aaronovitch’s word- . I 

paintings of Hon Members are 4 

always a delight bat Sir George . 1 
Gardiner would have presented an i 

even more surprising spectacle to < 

the House had his trousers truly i 

been covering his humeri. . 

BARBARA BROWN 1 

London N13 ] 
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the commentators 


Jr* 


’c*. 


put out of 
its rnisery 

Anthony Bevins 

talks to Tony Blair 
about John Major’s 

new election strategy 

TSswawfst 

SBfiS 

woold turn as attention to the have-nots 
and Ute inner cities, is only matched by 

2*5*^ J25* to portray themsehS 
as the underdogs of the coming election 
After 18 years in office, the party 
chairman Bnan Mawhinney, told the 
Conservative Central Council meeting 
“ Bath on Friday: -The Couservativi 
™y. is nranmg behind. We -are not 
coassng to victory." But he then added: 
Underdogs win just as often as 
favourites." 

TTie dramatic switch in Conservative 
tactics comes as a reaction to Conserv- 
ative soundings showing that they have 
lost touch and sympathy with a great 
swathe of the electorate. The voters 
apparently believe that the Tbries have 
created a divided society, and that the 
people who have been turned into an 
underclass now pose a threat to the sta- 
bility of the community at large. Mr 
Major recognises, at last, that something 
needs to be done for them too; not so 
much a trickle-down of crumbs from the 
tables of the rich, but a trickle up of 
security for the whole of society. 

“Dignity, security, prosperity, must 
walk down every street in the land," be 
said in his Bath speech on Saturday. 
‘And that must include the inner cities, 
to which we will turn our attention in 
the next Conservative Parliament." 

But as Mr Blair says in an exclusive 
interview with the Independent , it is a 
Hide too (ate for the Conservatives now, 
to be turning their attention to the 
have-nots. 

“They have spent 18 years,” says the 
Labour leader, “creating a divided soci- 
ety in which a few people at the top have' 
done extremely well;, a majority are 
working harder to stand still; and a sub- 
stantial minority have seen poverty and 
unemployment grow. One In five house- 
holds of non-pensionable age have no 
wage earner at ail and three mUHon chil- 


dren livein families dependent an. . 
Income Support” ' 



in the land 
of Saint Patrick 

Ruth Padel sees appreciation in Ireland and blinkers in Britain 



wo St Patrick's Days ago. marooned 
by snow at Pittsbuigb Airport, I 
landed at a hotel smothered in 
emerald banners, leprechauns 
behind every hydrangea. A tape 




£ They think 
they have a 
divine right 
to rule 9 


Mr Blair says that a month before the 
last election, in 1992, the Prime Minis- 
ter himself had accepted that poverty 
should be measured by the level of 
Income Support. “The number on 
Income Support has actually risen by 
nearly a million since 1992, never mind 
1979,” says the Labour leader. 

“It's not just equality of income, 
either. There's educational inequality, 
too. Nearly half of 11-year-olds failed 
to reach the expected standard of maths 
and English. A lot of people leave 
school now without any proper qualifi- 
cation ai alL There’s a decline in the 
level of apprenticeships. 

“There's also inequality. in health; 
look at the mortality rates between the 
wealthier and the poorer. And, of 
course, crime is a bigger problem in the 

poorer areas.” 

As for the idea that the Conservatives 
could even try to portray themselves as 
the underdogs ofthe ejection campaign, 
the Labour leader says: “The fact is that 
they have been the party of power for 
18 years. The idea that they can come 
along now and say people should feel 
sorry for them is really bewildering. 
What is bewildering is the degree to 
which they are completely out of touch 
and don't understand people are fed up 
with them, when they are planning to 
privatise social services. They are stiD 
saying they are going to win. I think 
they do think they have a divine nghi 
to rale.” 

The Conservatives, in spite. of their 
piny to paint themselves as: the 
underdogs, are. however, fightiqgthe 
current campaign to the utmost ortnerr 
ability and energy. If they are go ing to 
go down, they are going to go down 

lighting. ,, 

Although televised debates would 
grab headlines, Mr Major and Mr Blair 
are more interested in grabbing bands, 
getting votes, and going out on to the 
street**) talk directly to the votemwho 
will swing the election result- wule 
media broadcasts will play 3 large part 
in the campaign, larger than ever 

before, all party leaders ufil be addr ^ 
ing the regions and regional issues with 
tours and meetings out in the sticks - 
away from the metropolitan «as oi 

Westminster. . •• . n . 

Mr Blair says: “Thfc campaign* not 


'Is Irish on St Patrick's Day... Everybody's 
Irish on St Patrick's Day." If Td been Irish, I’d 
have squirmed below bydrangea-leveL This . 
year Fm in Ireland itself The Duke of Ormond 
built Butler House, Kilkenny, as a dower 
house, to get his mother out of the castle. 
Bppi .her bedroom, she could gaze at the 
-burets that excluded her. Tfcis'sgprkig, Butler ' ■ 
v -House Ho&Hjas hosted a ^eries ofialks on 
■Cultural eridasran. I’m here to readmy pciems 
f and about how, -Brits (unlike - the . 
Tittsburghiaiis) can fee) excluded from 
Irishness, and why. 

A reporter interviews me. “How can you 
read that stuff in public?" he demands, about 
a love poem of mine. Once you've written it, 
you have to trust how a poem’s made, I say. 
That’s what matters. Its shape. 

• Hereac*sas if rddisembowelled his Cocker 
Spaniel. “Ijeli.it was mine", he says, "that 
poem. It was about me and my girlfriend.” “Of 
course it’s about feeling." I falter. “And - er 
- sex. But 1 thinkyou remember it because of 
how it's made." I*ve disappointed him. What 
a beast Great intro to my talk. 

I tell the audience most British people have 
no idea of events which make up the Repub- 
lic’s idea of “Britishness”. 

“School didn't teU me Cromwell came to 
Ireland. He was the British civil war." 
(Shocked laughter, it’s like saying you never 
knew Hitler didn't tike Jews.) 1 punctuate my 


It’s gol to be about the real 

that concern people ... TVe 

very much with the PHI** »*** 

about the things that matter to 

we’ve been doing for tbc^^ 

months. IVedone question and answer 

sessions all round the country . and I wiu 


so. 


OnVCIflwawi*-' ... Di a : r 

Neither Mr Major no? Mr Bla*r 
believe the election rea* * 

Tbcv both discount the opKU0*j p«j*- 
Each believes the six-week elccoon 
campaign is still dietetisbe won or lost. 


“a Kilkenny".) The poet Matthew Sweeney has 
been doing poetry workshops at “The Ark”, 
a Cultural Centre for Children in Temple Bar, 
Dublin's Rive Gauche. 

Matthew shows me Wilhehna the wooden 
tortoise. When you pull her head you find a 
secret drawer, containing her account of 
travels with-Noah. Wflhelma remembers mam- 
moths, apparently, but looks forward to the 
future: rainbows at the end of her story, a play- 
lesson in memory and survival. 

Matthew also shows me the Poetry Trees. 
The Nonsense Tree has flowers you unhook, 
with poems at their centre in mirror-writing. 
Hold your flower to a mirror, read your poem 
right-way-round, then hook it back. The 
Heaney Tree is a pen. (Remember his poem 
“Digging"?) Each ink-blue leaf is a famous 
poem, The apples on the Irish Tree are 
pierced with “maggots": parchment rolls 
inscribed with Gaelic poems. The Faraway 
Tree is a globe, a poem in each country. 

“There should be one of these in London,” 
says Matthew mournfully. We try to imagine 
IL “There wouldn't be funding even to keep the 
lavatories dean,” I say. “The poems'd get lost.” 


interviewer bonded with. One about a British 
village which buried its stained glass in the 
river, to save it from Cromwell. Tonight all my 
poems are about the misuse of power. How 
come I never noticed? 

Questions. “When Britain loses Hong Kong, 
will it forget dreams of empire?’’ Sony, that 
one's unfadeable. The only hope is education, 
but there’s not much of that around, I say 
again, in Britain just now. 

The audience is kind (probably sorry for 
me). "Don't you like Britain T They buy ail my 
books. I feel rich; and un excluded. 

Next day the Axis Education Officer shows 
me the Cathedral. Cromwell managed a spot 
of glass-smashing here when be stabled his 
troop-horses in the church. “We weren’t smart 
enough to bury it,” says Proinsias. 

Kilkenny follows me to Dublin: I find the 
sexy new drink here is red ale. (Ask for 


6 Dubliners get 
restive 
without a 
daily poem 9 

Anyone can book children a workshop at the 
Ark. Here it is, the real thing: imagination, fun. 
a sense of the past. Secret drawers, optimism, 
creativity. In other words, education. Alive, full 
of poems and domiciled in Dublin, a city where 
Poems on the Dart (Dublin's Poems on the 
Underground) has been forcibly reinstated 
because Dubliners gel restive without a daily 
poem. Poems on the Dart is now called Poets’ 
Comer, which means dead poets, doesn't it, 
in London? And dead poets are in, over at the 
British Council 

The Council has always sent live poets 
abroad before, as its cultural ambassadors. I 
remember reading with Elaine Feinstein and 
Palestinian poets in Nazareth. Elaine (who’s 
Jewish) read a Marina Tsvetaeva translation 
and sketched Marina’s political persecution 
and personal agony in Russia. We all discussed 
how you mix political injustice with personal 
experience in a formal tradition like Arabic 
poetry or an individualistic one like ours. The 
discussion was electric. I learned a }oL Didn't 


understand the currents underneath but it was 
a meeting that meant something. I felL 

Now Britain’s cutting back. There's a new 
list of 60 poets, originally intended to be the 
only ones sent abroad by the British Council. 
These names are Britain’s “Contemporary 
Poets" for export now. If you're noton the list, 
your foreign audience won’t know your work. 
They will know Britain has 60 poets, some- 
where. But 10 are dead (no air fares, no drink 
Mils) and at least one (Sylvia Plath) American. 
Meet our Contemporary Poets, folks. Dead 
contemporary, Larkin, MacNeice, Auden ... 
A free video of Dead facts Society with every 
pack.. 

• Who chose this list? One man, Anthony 
Thwaite. Fine Chap in a crisis on British 
Council trips in the Fifties, I gather. But hasn't 
been seen m the last 10 years at readings. His 
pamphlet says British readings happen “occa- 
sionally at big public places, sometimes at small 
gatherings in colleges, and sometimes in 
pubs". So much for the increasingly popular 
reading programmes all over the country, from 
Filthy Me Nasty’s and the Voice Box in 
London, to Brighton Poets, City Writers in 
Southampton and two famous series of read- 
ings in Durham and Newcastle. 

Mr Tbwaite hasn’t listened to poets read- 
ing. He’s been reading (specially press releases. 
I'd say), but can’t know first-hand what the 
British Council needs to know: bow poets are 
with an audience, their presence and voice. His 
“Poets" document belongs on the Nonsense 
Thee, but is redeemed by quivers of unintended 
humour. Who does he put in his “Sexuality" 
section? Ah yes; women. British Men don't 
bother with that stuff. 

I don’t want to idealise the place, especially 
on St Patrick’s Day (how many plastic lep- 
rechauns can you get on the edge of a 
Kilkenny?). But Ireland does know better 
about what “contemporary" means, and a few 
other things too, by the sound of iL Luckily, 
the next poetry date here is only a month away: 
Quit Festival, in Galway. (Heaney, Carol 
Anne Duffy, Tom Lynch and Feinstein are 
reading, among others.) See you there - if 
you’d like a change from Britishness. 

Poetry, education and red ale in Ireland this 
spring: 

Kilkenny Arts Educ a tion 00-353-56-65103. Pam 
Ayres. Poetry Reading 27 March: Watergate 
Theatre, Kilkenny; 00-353-56-61 674. Biuler 
House, Kilkenny; 00-353-56-65707. .Ark Chil- 
dren ’s Centre. Dublin; 00-253-1-670-7788. Cuirt 
Festival of Literature Galway, 15-20 April: 
00-353-91-565886. 


Give a whistle for the old street sounds 

Jack O’Sullivan applauds the police for shooting from the lip 

T 


[ he news that police officers 
‘are to be reissued with their 
whistles will be music to the 
ears of many. Symbolising the 
ngh tyn nf the friendly bobby on the 
beat, it is a relief that someone, at 
last, can blow the whistle on those 

who drop litter, foul the footpath 
and hog the road - offences for 
which the walkie-talkie Robocop 

is fll-equipped. Like referees and 
schoolteameis (who generally opt 
for the model with a pea in h 
rather than the constabulary’s 
tubular version), police officers 
have at last recognised the effec- 
tiveness of the short, sharp blast. 

The initiative, being pioneered 
in the Kent towns of Ramsgate, 
Margate and Broatfctairs, may 
also restore the lost confidence of 
those, like mysetf. who love noth- 
ing more than to form a perfect O 
with our lips and cheer everyone 
up with a tune. After all, the most 
famous whistling, on the police 
series Dixon of Dock Green , was 
achieved without any mechanical 
assistance- 


I have often 
wondered 
where my fel- 
low whistlers 
have gone. 

Have they 
been shamed 
into silence tty 
the wolf whis- 
tlers who de- 
base our art? 

Have they per- 
haps given up 
trying because 
the demands of 
modern pop 
(try doing the 
Spice Girls' 

Wannabe) are 
so much greater than the melodies 
of Cole Porter and Frank Sinatra? 

Yet there is a fine tradition to 
be reclaimed. We whistlers were 
once the great romantics: remem- 
ber the steamy scene in which 
Lauren Bacall, in her 1 944 movie 
7b Have and Have Not. tempted 
Humphrey Bogart with the 
drawted line, “If you want me. just 



whistle.” And 
then there was 
Jimmy Cricket, 
guardian angel to 
Pinocchio, whose 
advice to his 
charge was, when 
in trouble, “Give 
a finle whistle." 
Sadly, which of us 

today still enlivens 

our daily toil by 
whistling, like the 
seven dwarves, 
while we work? 

The demise of 
the whistler - 
condemned as 
out of tune and 
drowned out by the juggernaut - 
is just one barely noticed part of 
our fast-disappearing aural envi- 
ronment. Who now gives a second 
thought to that once familiar 
“der-der-der" of ambulances, 
police cars and fire engines as 
they went about their business? 
Instead we suffer the wailing of 
sirens imported from New York’s 


streets. And what about chatting 
at bus slops? All we have today is 
sullen silence. Yet, if we can bring 
back the whistle, then couldn’t 
those electronic countdowns at 
bus stops encourage the queue 
with today's topic for talk? How 
about. “Isn’t the weather awful?" 
or, ou Friday nights, “Thank God 
it’s tile weekend." 

And why stop there? Let’s bring 
the cacophony of the past back. 
Can’t we reinforce the clinking 
gold tops and humming float o; 
the endangered milkman with the 
chorus cries of the muffin man. 
the rag-and-bone-man and the 
scrap-metal merchant? What 
about the now silenced grants of 
the evening newspaper sellets? 
We could have them back too. 
Who knows, if this latest police 
initiative really caught the imagi- 
nation and the old echoes of 
Britain’s neighbourhoods 
returned fortissimo, we might even 
hear again that loveliest of lost 
sounds - children playing in the 
street 


The great debate: 
Just a Minute v 
Behaving Badly 


T he news that John Major 
and Tony Blair may stage a 
televised public debate has 
been welcomed by all those who 
will be out of the country at the 
rime. However, if such a debate 
does take place, it's very hard to 
see what the best format would 
be. There will have to be rules of 
some kind, otherwise one man 
will go on talking as long 'as he 
can. There will have to be some 
kin d of entertainment factor, 
otherwise nobody will watch. And 
there should be some kind of 
scoring element, 
otherwise nobody will 
know who has won. 

This rules oul the 
format normally 
employed by these two, 
the prune minister's 
question time formal, 
which produces no 
entertainment, no 
winners and, oddly, no 
answers. A TV debate 
along those lines would 
only go like this:- 
Blain May I put it to 
you that under the Tory 
government the 
educational system of 
this country has gone 
from bad to worse? 

Major I refer my opponent to the 
reply 1 gave a few moments ago. 
Blair: I am afraid that is not good 
enough. The only original thing 
this government has done in the 
field of education is to issue 
league tables at regular intervals 
which prove nothing except Lhai 
some schools tend to be better 
than others. What they do not 
show is that we are slipping 
further and further down the 
international league table! 

M^jor This comes very well from 
a party whose educational record 
when it was in power was 
appalling. Was it not James 
Callaghan himself who said ...? 

Yes, 1 think Rule Number One 
would have to be that neither side 
could quote past performances, at 
least not more than five years old. 
I think an audience would be 
permissible, as long as the 
performers were not allowed to 
make rabble-rousing statements 
to get automatic applause, in the 
manner of panellists on .4m' 
Questions?. A belter format -> if 
we are to have rules and scoring - 
would be that of Just a Minute, so 
that proceedings would go 
something like this:- 
Chairman: Right, John Major, 
your turn, so ran you speak for 60 
seconds without hesitation, 
deviation or repetition on the 
subject of education, starting 
now ... 

Miyor: 1 can safely say that the 
subject of education is right ut (he 
top of the list of priorities of the 
party of which I am leader, and 
that my most important pledge is 
to give every boy and girl the 
chance to have a schooling which 
in afterlife ... 

Chairman: You buzzed, Tony 





Miles 

Kington 


Blair. What's your challenge? 
Blair: Deviation. I don’t think an 
education, however good, will be 
much good in (he after-life. 
Chairman: To be fair, he didn’t 
say "in the after-life", he said “in 
after-life", which is slightly 
different. A point to John, who 
has another 43 seconds. 

Major. Education is therefore the 
most vital challenge facing us m 
the next five years ... 

Chairman: You buzzed again, 
Tony Blair. 

Blair Yes, 1 did. He can’t make 
his mind up what 
his most vital 
objective is. 
Sometimes it’s 
education, 
sometimes health, 
sometimes law and 
order, sometimes 
inflation. Do you 
think he will ever 
make his mind up? 
Major Well, at least 
1 have a choice of 
objectives. Tony 
Blair has only got 
one, and that is to 
win power at all 
cost, (laughter) 
Chairman: Well, the 
audience liked that, 
so a bonus point for John Major, 
and the subject is still with him. 
JVfajor When I was at school ... 
Chairman: Another buzz from 
Tony Blair. 

Blair. Deviation. John Major's 
school-days have nothing to do 
with education. On his own 
admission he only got one or two 
Q-levels. I don't know what he 
was doing at school, but it wasn't 
being educated. 

Major I got my education in the 
university of life. 

Blair Didn’t that used to be the 
polytechnic of life before the 
Tories got in? 

Maybe that’s more like it. Or 
maybe the eocoun ler should be 
more ding-dong, more sitcom, a 
bit like Men Behaving Badly ... 
M^jor. What are you up to in the 
cash box, Tony ? 

Blair I'm looking for some 
money. Now that ir's going to be 
ray turn to run the flat I’ll need 
some funds, but I can’t find any. 
When you were in charge you 
always said there was plenty of 
money. Where is it? 

Major. We've been having some 
cash flow problems. 

Blair What does that mean? 
Major It means, we had some 
cash, bur il flowed. 

Blair: There should be oodles of 
it - ail those things you've been 
selling off! - tr- : ns, water, arms 
to Iraq ... Wht.-’s the money? 
Major I think Ken’s got it. 

Blair Incidentally, there was a 
phone call for you. From a girl. 
Major Good! 

Blair. No, it's not. Il was from 
Margaret. 

Mm mm. Not sure I've got it 
right yet. But it’s better than the 
real thing already, 1 think. 


il your Building Society 
is turning into a bank 

LAUGH 

all the way 

to the Building Society. 
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Fred 

Zinnemann 


The critical esiahlishmem has 
always had a tendency, espe- 
cially where the cinema is con- 
cerned. u* judge brows and 
classes in tandem, with a fair 
amount of indulgence for the 
extremes of both high and low. 
but contempt for the dreaded 
middle. If. thus. Fred Zinne- 
maiui s stock as a director has 
fallen of late, it is because, 
during the 16 years of his hey- 
day. a period stretching from 
77zV Men in I95t) to .4 Man For 
AU Seasons in 1966. his career 
sought to demonstroie above all 
the Importance of earnestness, 
that quintessential middlebrow 
and middle-class virtue. 

His work was distinguished by 
the one unfashionablv high- 
minded anrihure of which “the 
movies™ have ever been, or 
perceived to have been, bereft 

- a hyperactive land on occa- 
sion self-regarding) social con- 
science. And even when, as 
rarely, he made a genre movie 

- the western Hig Noon, the 
musical comedy Oklahoma! - he 
seemed temperamentally inca- 
pable of exulting in the simple. 



Zinnemann: moral gravitas 
Photograph: Camera Press 


incorruptible poetry of gener- 
ic myths and conventions, of 
either cunningly or gruffly tran- 
scending those conventions 
from within in the manner of a 
Hitchcock. Hawks or Ford. 
What concerned him. rather, 
was the degree to which their 
sometimes resistant themes and 
textures would lend themselves 
to the moral gravitas of his 
trademark brand of humanistic 
editorialising. 

In consequence, he was for 
several year*, along with Will- 
iam Wyler and George Stevens, 
one of the three token “intel- 
lectuals" of the Hollywood in- 
dustry. which predictably 
rewarded his conspicuous seri- 
ousness and sincerity with a bou- 
quet of Oscars. Later, however, 
he was totally, mortifying!}'. ig- 
nored by “the French™ in the 
Sixties, when the Auteur The- 
ory became the dominant 
methodology of film criticism, 
a reversal of fortune from which 
his reputation was never after- 
wards to recover. Certainly, 


whatever the term auteur has 
come to mean in a cinematic 
context, it is difficult to apply it 
to the sober-sided, often im- 
personal Zinnemann. whose 
films are definable less by their 
essence than by their differ- 
ence - that is, by the virtual ab- 
sence of those qualities (.and. to 
be fair, flaws) that characterise 
the output of Hitchcock. 
Hawks, Ford. Lang, Minnelli 
Sternberg and their Like in the 
auteurist Pantheon. 

With Zinnemann. it was the 
subject not the style that made 
the man; visually, his work 
tended to be fiat and academ- 
ic, if always very competent. 
And it was not by chance that 
his affinities lay with a stolidly 
middlebrow range of literary 
blockbusters: The Seventh Cross 
(Anna Seghersj. From Here to 
Eternity (James Jones). A Hat- 
ful of Rain (Michael G. Gazzo), 
The Nun's Story (Kathryn C. 
Huime), The Sundowners (Jon 
Cleary). W Man for AU Seasons 
(Robert Bolt) and, arguably. Ju- 
lia (Lillian Heilman). Indeed. a 
typical film by Zinnemann re- 
sembled nothing so much as one 
of those well-intentioned, ex- 
haustively researched slabs of 
fiction (by such writers as James 
Michener. Irwin Shaw. Her- 
man Wouk and Leon Uris) of 
which Gore Vidal once causti- 
cally remarked that they were 
fine in every respect except as 
literature. 

Zinnemann was horn in 1907 
in Vienna, the son of a promi- 
nent Jewish physician. Although 
he early planned to become a 
lawyer, his profession was de- 
termined by three films that be 
saw in his youth - Stroheim’s 
Greed, King Vidor's The Big Pa- 
rade and Eisenstein's Battle- 
ship Potemkin. So, after 
graduating from university, he 
left his native city to become an 
assistant cameraman in Berlin, 
where, in the company of such 
future Hollywood film-makers 
as Robert Skxbnak. BQiy Wilder 
and Edgar G. Ulmer, he would 
collaborate on a celebrated 
documentary, more honoured 
by movie buffs in the breach 
than in the observance. Men- 
schen am Sonmag (1929. People 
on Sunday). 

In 1929, he emigrated to 
Hollywood where, in the fol- 
lowing year, he was hired as an 
extra oh Lewis Milestone’s AU 
Quiet on the Western From. He 
assisted, in various capacities, 
the directors Benhold Vierlel. 
Robert Flaherty ion an abortive 
docuraentaiy project which was 
to have been filmed in the So- 
viet Union) and. at least ac- 
cording to his curriculum vitae, 
Busby Berkeley on the deliri- 
ously campy production num- 
bers of an Eddie Cantor 
musical. The Kid from Spain. Fi- 
nally, in 1935. he was accorded 


co-dircclor status with the 
documentarist Paul Strand on 

Redes (or The Hove). 

Following years of ploughing 
some of the less fertile fields of 
the Hollywood baddots - three 
short-GLm series. Crime Does 
Not Pay, Pete Smith Specialties 
and Historical Mysteries, as well 
as a few routine, now forgotten 
B-movies - Zinnemann even- 
tually established a name for 
himself in 1948 with 777? Search, 
a duly “sensitive'' if already 
somewhat programmatic melo- 
drama of the growing friendship 
between a GI (Montgomery 
Clift) and a young concentration 
camp survivor. 

Thereafter, an acknowledged 
Hollywood heavyweight, he 
would never descend to churn- 
ing out one film after another, 
but would meticulously select 
and prepare his material (vain- 
ly struggling for several years, 
for example, to adapt Andre 
Malraux's La Condition hu- 
mainc to the screen), frequently 
having to battle with the fabled 
front office to preserve what 
he saw as the integrity of his 
vision. 

In an era when the greatest 
Hollywood directors - Ford. 
Capra, Vidor, etc - were polit- 
ically conservative and even 
reactionary, Zinnemann was a 
liberal humanist and a social (if 
not quite “socialist") realist, 
with a natural inclination to ad- 
dressing the burning issues of 
the day: disability ( The Men. in 
which Marlon Brando gave an 
extraordinary performance as a 
paraplegic: Zinnemann was un- 
questionably a major director of 
actors and possibly envisioned 
the direction of actors as the 
film-maker's primary vocation ); 
anti-SemiLism (From Here to 
Eternity , 1953. Julia, 1977); 
heroin addiction (.4 Hatful of 
Rain , 1957); the religious call- 
ing (TheNun 's'. Story, I959);and, 
supremely, to the point where 
it might be regarded as a per- 
sonal themalics. the son of 
conflict of conscience that per- 
mits heroic individualism to 
emerge from a context of moral 
cowardice (High Noon, 1952. .4 
Man forAU Seasons. Julia and 
passim). 

If, paradoxically, his finest 
production - a remarkably 
faithful and uncannily well-cast 
adaptation of Carson Mc- 
Cullers' The Member of the 
Wedding ( 1953, with Julie Har- 
ris, Etbel Waters and Brandon 
de Wide) - conforms not at all 
to his public image, the most fa- 
mous of his films. High Noon. 
was widely read as a courageous 
allegory' of the McCarthy era 
witch-hunts. Yet even High 
Noon, although once universally 
admired, has had its detractors. 
It was the time-consuming and 
ultimately counterproductive 
search for help by its lawman 



Sexy and wetty gftstantng: Burt Lancaster and Deborah Kerr meet 
on the beach in Zmnemann’s From Here to Eternity, 1953 


protagonist (Gary Cooper) that 
prompted an exasperated 
Howard Hawks, to make Rio 
Bravo, a western that is now 
generally considered to be su- 
perior bn every level: and 
Zinnemann's pseudo-Aris- 
totelian pretensions to “real 
time™ were punctured in an in- 
genious article by the British 
critic Richard Combs. 

High Noon may be Zinne- 
raann's best-loved film, but the 
most vividly remembered single 
sequence in his entire oeuvre is 
without doubt the sexy, wetiy 
glistening encounter on a 


Hawaiian beach between Burt 
Lancaster and Deborah Kerr in 
From Here to Eternity, a scene 
which set the style in romantic 
soft-core eroticism for many 
years to come and became (as 
numerous parodies bear wit- 
ness) tbe cinematic equivalent 
of a well-thumbed page in some 
slightly risque best-seller. 

Gilbert Adair 


Fred Zinnemann, film director 
bom Vienna 29 April 1907; mar- 
ried 1936 Renee Bartlett (one 
son): died London 14 March 
1997. 


Pierre Comiti 


The profession of bodyguard is 
dangerous, but it is fascinating. 
The guards live in an enforced 
intimacy' with those whom they 
are guarding; they see and hear 
much that is unknown lo other 
mortals. As bodyguard to the 
French president General 
Charles dc Gaulle for many 
years. Paul Comiti was an out- 
standing member of the pro- 
fession and innumerable 
journeys with de Gaulle, official 
visits and walkabouts, assassi- 
nation attempts and rumours of 
violence meant that he had a 
vast experience. 

The fact that Comiti had at 
one time worked for the Mcs- 
sageries de la Press? meant 
that he got on well with jour- 
nalists and was ready to talk to 
them. He was a great source of 
anecdote*. Silting in the From 
of the presidential car. next to 
the driver, he could hear de 
Gaulle's conversation. He 
found it particularly amusing 
when, on dramatic occasions or 
cn route for some ceremony, the 
General would be discussing 
literature, reminiscing or en- 
couraging a companion to gos- 
sip, when, in the world outside, 
the most serious conversations 

were taking place. 

Comiti knew certain mo- 
ments *if achievement that went 
far beyond l lie ordinary duties 
of a bodyguard. In July 1467. 


when de Gaulle visited Canada, 
the episode in Montreal was 
carefully planned. The mayor of 
Montreal had arranged that de 
Gaulle should make a short 
speech to invited guests inside 
the town hall. When dc Gaulle 
said that he wished to speak to 
the crowd outside the mayor ex- 
plained that this was impossible 
hecause. unfortunately, no mi- 
crophone was available. .At ibis 
point Comiti look the General 
by the arm and led him on to 
the balcony where he had as- 
sisted in the mysterious instal- 
lation of a microphone. De 
Gaulle's “I in? le Quebec Libre " 
speech followed. 

In May 1968. when students 
were filling the streets of Paris 
with excited demonstrations, 
many Gaullists feared that 
power was slipping away from 
them. Therefore a counter- 
demonstration was planned. 
The headquarters of those who 
were organising this movement 
was the Service d’ Action 
Civique. known as the SAC, a 
secret police which worked with 
the regular police. It was found- 
ed in 146(1 and its president was 
Paul Comiti. 

Working with Charles Pasqua 
(later (he interior minister 
in a vast organisation 

was set up and the counLer- 
dcmnnstraiion planned for 30 
May. The General was per- 



Ready to die: Comiti (In dark glasses) guarding de Gaulle at Longwy in 1961 Photograph: Hutton Getty 


suaded to bring forward a 
broadcast planned for Spm to 
4.30pm. It was with this knowl- 
edge, that the President was in 
a fighting mood, that more 
than half a million marched 
from the Place de le Concorde 
to the Arc de Triomphe. De 
Gaulle, they shouted, was not 
alone. In Paris, as in Montreal, 
Comiti played a vital role in a 
successful operation. 

By birth a Corsican. Comiti 
entered the Resistance in 1940 
and was imprisoned by the 
Vlchv authorities in Beyrouth. 
He escaped and. disguised as a 
monk, made his way to join lhc 


Free French. He served on 
warships, but at the Liberation 
ill-health made him leave the 
navy. 

When de Gaulle founded 
his political party, the Rassem- 
blement du PeupJe Francais 
( Rally of the French People), in 
1947.' he had difficulty in pre- 
venting his meetings from be- 
ing broken up by Communists 
and others. He therefore called 
on former members of the 
Resistance to help him and 
Comiti joined up with Pierre 
Debizei in September 1947 as 
second-in-command of these 
redoubtable strong-arm men. 


a les gorilles r as they were 
called. 

It was natural that when de 
Gaulle became president in 
1959 he should cal) on Comiti 
to be his chief bodyguard. Af- 
ter his death Comiti served 
with Georges Pompidou and as- 
sisted Valery Giscard d’Estaing 
on his visits abroad. Bui his loy- 
alty was always to General de 
Gaulle, for whom, he said, he 
had been ready to die. 

Douglas Johnson 

Paul Comiti bodyguard: bom 
Sotta. Corsica 30 November 
1921; died Paris 5 March 1997. 


Professor Bryan Coles 


Bryan Coles made important 
contributions to our knowledge 
and understanding of metals 
and alloys and worked unstint- 
ing^ for Imperial College, Lon- 
don, as Professor of Solid State 
Physics (1966-91), Dean of the 
Royal College of Science (1984- 

86) and Pro- Rector (1986-91). 

He was boro and educated in 
Cardiff, graduating from the 
University of Wiles with first 
class honours in Metallurgy in 
1947. As a research student in 
Oxford he expressed a desire to 
work on tbe physical rather 
than the structural properties of 
allays. Coles liked to tell how he 
was gently admonished by his 
supervisor, the distinguished 
metallur gis t William Hume- 
Rothery, with the words “We 
must leave that sort of thing to 
the Clarendon". 

However, Coles persisted 
and Hume-Rothery recom- 
mended him to Sir George 
Thomson at Imperial College, 
who appointed nim Lecturer In 
Metal Physira in 1950. This 
was the beginning of experi- 
mental solid state physics at Im- 
perial. although theoretical 
work in the subject was already 
strongly established in the 
mathematics department under 
the leadership of Harzy Jones. 

Coles bu3t up an extremely 
successful research group and 
rose steadily through the aca- 
demic ranks. His inaugural lec- 
ture as Professor of Solid State 
Physics had tbe deliberately 
ambiguous title “Solid State 
Physics -in particular metals", 
thus* revealing his fascination 
with the individual properties of 
different metals. 

His most important work 
was concerned with the varied 
behaviour of impurity atoms 
carrying magnetic moments 
when introduced into different 
non-magnetic metals. At low 
temperature the magnetic mo- 
ments may be quenched, the so- 
called Kondo effect, or may 
freeze into a complex state 
which Coles tailed a spin glass. 
Both phenomena turned out to 
have deep theoretical ramifica- 
tions ana Coles initiated theo- 
retical solid state physics within 
the Physics Department with 
several brilliant appointments. 

Coles and his group were at 
tbe forefront of developments 
in this area of physics for sev- 
eral decades. Another strand in 
Coles's work was his continuous 
enthusiasm for superconduc- 
tivity, even when most people 
thought that new developments 
in tins field were unlikely. Fol- 
lowing the dramatic discovery 
of high-temperature supercon- 


ductors in 1986, David Caplin, 
a long-standing member of 
Coles’s group, was well poised 
to establish the College Centre 
for High Temperature Super- 

condoctivify,whichccKnrdjiiates 

work in several departments at 
Imperial College. 

Coles led his research group 
by inspiration and example. Its 
members developed as individ- 
uals and created their own net- 
works of students, research 
3 <y»riatesand international col- 
laborators. Coles was the an- 
tithesis of the professor whose 
name appears on every publi- 
cation or his group, regardless of 

whether he himself contributed. 

Coles’s contacts spanned five 
continents but he was always 
drawn to the United States. IBs 
most extended visft there was as 
a Research Fellow at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy in Pittsburgh from 1954 to 
1956. This bad a decisive influ- 
ence on his life, not least be- 
cause be met, and married in 
1955, Merivan Robinson, a 
graduate of the University of 
Minnesota. Later, it was regu- 
lar visits loLos Alamos National 
Laboratory which sustained his 
research activity during his pre- 
dominantly administrative years 
as Pro-Rector. 

It was a surprise to many 
when Coles agreed to become 
Pro-Rector of Imperial in 1986. 
Topically such a position would 
be regarded as a stepping-stone 
to a vice-chancellorship but 
Coles, with his devotion to re- 
search. bad no such ambition. 
He brought to tbe post an 
unswerving loyalty to the college 
and a sense of justice and fair 
play. While not shrinking from 
controversy he was adept at me- 
diating between rival factions. 
His broad cultural interests 
found expression in his support 
for the Department of Hu- 
manities and in forging links 
with the neighbouring Royal 
College of Music. 

Coles served on many coun- 
cils and committees, of the 
Science Research Council. In- 
stitute of Physics, European 
Physical Society and other bod- 
ies, frequently in the arduous 
position of chair man. He had a 
long involvement with the sci- 
entific publishers Thylor and 
Irancis, both as editor of the 
jownaLAdvancesin Physics for 
marry years and as chairman of 
their board from 1976. He was 
also chairman of two Royal 
Society committees after his 
electron to a Fellowship in 1991. 
This last honour was believed 
by many to be long overdue. 

After his official retirement 


in 1991 Coles, as Emeritus Pro- 
fessor and Senior Research 
Fellow, enjoyed an Indian sum- 
mer in his research- While still 
bawd at Imperial College he 
travelled widely. During the 
Eighties new “heavy fermion" 
compounds had been discov- 
ered in which currem-canying 
electrons are- disguised as par- 
ticles with a thousand times 
their normal mass. Coles de- 
lighted in this new field, which 
combined his interests in su- 
perconductivity and the Kondo i 
effect. He collaborated in mak-$ 
mg interesting studies of these 1 
systems by combining his 
favourite simple technique of 
measuring electrical resistivity 
with the more sophisticated 
techniques of neutron scatter- 
ing ana muon spin resonance. 
He was planning new experi- 
ments at Imperial just throe days 
before his death. 

Bryan Coles was a conversa- 
tionalist and a raconteur, with 



Coles: love of physics 
Photograph: Royal Society 


a deep interest in the theatre 
and music He could always pro- 
duce an apt quotation, fre- 
quently from Shakespeare but 
sometimes in Latin, to the con- 
sternation of his colleagues. 

He was driven by his love for his 
subject He had a wonderfully 
generous nature and brought 
the same love and care that he 
lavished on physics to his rela- { fej 
tionships with friends, students w 
and colleagues. 

David Edwards 


Bryan RandeU Coles, physicist : 
bom Cardiff 9 June 1926: Lecturer 
in Metal Physics, Imperial College, 
London 1950-59, Senior Lectur- 
er in Physics 1959-62, Reader in 
Physics' 1962-66, Professor of 
Solid State Physics 1966-91 
(Emeritus), Pro-Rector 1986-91, 
Senior Research Fellow 1991-97; 
Dean, Royal College of Science 
I9S4S&FRS 1991; married 1955 
Merivan Robinson (fwo sans ): 
died London 24 February 1997. 


The Rev Gordon Huelin 


“It’s not \faleutme's Day but 
Saint Valentine’s Day," insisted 
the Rev Gordon Huelin during 
a service held on 14 February 
in the bookshop opposite Great 
Portland Street Underground 
station. 

Most Tuesday lunchtimes for 
more than a decade. Huelin cel- 
ebrated the Eucharist in the for- 
mer church which is now the 
headquarters of the religious 
publisher SPCK. The congre- 
gation, which could number 
around 20 people, occasional- 
ly heard the buzz of a cash reg- 
ister. Some found this strange 
but not Huelin, for the setting, 
a redundant church packed 
with old and new books, em- 
braced his passions. He was an 
expert on churches, a scholar 
and a prolific author. 

Last year his book Vanished 
Churches of the City of London, 
already recognised as the de- 
finitive work, was published by 
the Corporation of London. 
He had been familiar with the 
G uildhall T jbrary archives since 
childhood and the book was the 
result of research over 25 years 
into such forgotten names as A0 
Hallows. Honey Lane, St Mary 
Magdalen, Old Fish Street, and 
St Michael, Crooked Lane. 

His deep affection for the 
City made him weO suited to be 
Vicar for 21 years of the City 
church of St Margaret Pattens. 
He was also chaplain to the 
Mercers* Company and was 
thrilled to be granted the livery. 
This gave the London histori- 
an greater pleasure than all his 
academic honours. 

Huelin had graduated from 
London University in 1942 
and was ordained priest the fol- 
lowing year. He was one of Tub- 
by Clayton’s curates at A1J 
Hallows-by-the-Tower before 
becoming Curate-in-Cbarge at 


at Darmoiomew s, urays in 
Road. The church had been di 
molished but the appointmer 
enabled him to be Chaplain t 
London House, the Londo 
University student resident 
in Giritfbid Street, with service 
held in a hafl. The congregatio 
included RJFL Tawney, whos 
funeral was conducted b 
Huelin. 

By tbe time he left in 1959 1 
lecture at King's College Lor 
don he had become a Master c 
Theology and completed a doc 
torate. His association wit 
King's as Fellow and official hi 
torian continued during his ir 
cumbency at St Margarc 
Pattens when he was fortunat 
in being able to re main living i 
Gray's Inn. 

At the City church he forme 
the St Margaret’s Historic! 
Society which attracted a hur 
dred members. On Tuesdays th 
church became a Christia 
Study Centre with famou 
speakers. Although chaplai 
to several livery companies, h 
found time to be a member c 
the University of London Sec 
ate, a Fellow of the Society c 
Antiquaries and Professor c 
Divinity at Gresham College 



Huefln signing books lost year 


He was also author of Archil 
bishop Michael Ramsey's 1972 ' 
Lem Book The Cross in English j 
Life and Devotion. 

“I've not retired. I've re- ! 
treaded," he would say after j 
leaving St Margaret's in 1984 j 
and becoming the SPCK Li- , 
brarian and Archivist. This he \ 
combined with being Associate ' 
Professor, in London, of the I 
University of Notre Dame. 1 

Ind iana. | 

During the latter half of the 
Eighties he lived at Thaxted in 
Esses, where for 18 months the 
city priest happily filled an | 
interregnum at Great and Lit- 
tle Bardfield. But, as a non- 
driver, he needed to be near | 
London and he and his wife, 
Megan, decided to settle at 
Wanstead. where he took up his 
final appointment as honorary ! 

Curate at St Mary’s. j 

At St Margaret Pattens h3p ■ 
had revived the observance of 
Charles Fs execution anniver- 
sary and always used a 1649 
chalice at the Eucharist on 30 
January. This year he was un- 
expectedly invited back to St ! 
Margaret Pattens to preach 
and celebrate at the Royal j 
Martyr Service. j 

Looking back at the last few j 
weeks it seems that Huelin may > 

have been preparing for death. ; 

His funeral service had been ; 

written and be was working fu- 
riously on a livery company 
historv as if its 1999 deadline 
was almost upon him. He had 
also expressed pleasure that a 
successor had been found to 
continue the bookshop service. i 

Leigh Hatts 

Gordon Huelin, priest; bom i 

-London 31 May 1919; ordained 
deacon 1942, priest 1943; mar- i 

tied 1951 Megan West; died 
London 27 February 1997. ; 
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Birthdays 

Sir William Aldous, a Lord Justice 
of Appeal. 61 : Mr Patrick Alien, ac- 
icr. ill; Professor John Baincx Egyp- 
rologui. 51: Mr Jeff Banks, fashion 
designer. 55: Sir Donald Barron, for- 
mer chairman, ihe Midland Bank. 76; 
Mr Garin Campbell, actor and tele- 
vision presenter, 51: Sir John Chal- 
slrey, consultant surgeon and Lord 
Mayor of London, 66: Mr Terry 
Dicks MP. 60: Professor David DiJks. 
Vice-Chancellor. Hull University. 
59: Miss Loley-Ann Down, actress. 
43: Mr Patrick Duff)', actor, 46; Mr 
Roger Evans MP, 5U; Vice-Admiral 
Sir Donald Gibson. 81; Sir Arthur 
Hockaday. former Secretary and 
Director-General, Commonwealth 
War Graves Commission, 71; Pro- 
fessor George Hughes. zoologjsL 
7i Mr Robin Koox-johnsion, yachts- 


man. 58; The Eart nf Lauderdale, 
former journalist and MP. 86; Pro- 
fessor John IJJI, concert pianist. 53: 
Mrs IVnelnpe Lively, writer. &4: The 
Most Rev Keith O'Bnen. Roman 
Catholic Archbishop or Si Andrews 
and Edinburgh. 54; Mr Tun Rath- 
bone MP, i»4: Sir Patrick Reilly, for- 
mer diplomat. 8S; Miss Galina 
Sarasova, hailet dancer. WJ, Mr Bri- 
an Scdecmore MP, 60: Dr David 
Sia flord-G.uk. psychiatrist. 81: Mr 
M;« Stafford- Clark, artistic director. 
Gut of Joint Theatre Company. 5i>: 
Sir Roben Walker, High Court judne. 
>4; Mr Michael Whitaker, show, 
jumper, 37. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Edmund Kean, actor. 1739: 
Kate Greenaway, artist and chil- 


dren's tvmk illustrator, 1646; Nat 
"KitiE” Cole (Nathaniel Adams 
Coles), stager and pianist. 1°I9: 
Rudolf H.irociocich Nureyev. ballet 
star and director. 1938. Deaths: 
Harold Harcfoot. King of England. 
1 1 W0: Jan van Midis, painter. 1690; 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau, playwright 
and poei. 1741: Helen Hayes, actress. 
1443. On this day: the Duchy of 
Cornwall was created, 133”; Oliver 
Cromwell declared England lo be a 
Commonwealth, abolishing the po- 
sition of King. 1644: Captain 
Laurence Dates, with Scott's expe- 
dition. walked out into the Antarc- 
tic wastes, never to return. 1412; 
Marie Slope* opened her first birth 
control clinic in London. 1921. To- 
day i> the Feast Day or St Patrick. The 
Martyr* of the* Scrape um. St 
Gertrude of Nivelks. St Joseph of 
Anm.it he a and Si Paul of Cyprus. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of XheAU England Law 
Reports. 

Tax 

PhnnWy St on (personal reps of Bar- 
twin; deed; v Spacer IHMTD: ChD 
(Ufhtman Jl 5 Feb 1997. 

Tii qualify for retirement relief 
on the disposal of business as- 
sets under s 69(2)(b) of the 
Capital Gains Tax Act 1985 
(now s 163(2) of the Taxation 
of Chargeable Gains Act 1992) 
the asset disposed of had lo 
have been used in the 
claimant’s business. Land 
owned personally by the 


CASE SUMMARIES 


17 March 1997 


claimant, but leased to the 

company of which be was a frdl- 

tiroe working director, did not 
satisfy that oonditioa. 

Patrick Soares (Markty Hewm) fa the 
taxpayer : Michael Furness {Inland 
Revenue). 

VAT 

Customs & Emm Connors y British 
Tefeannmakatioaa ptc QBD IDmoa 
J) 5 Feb 1997. 

Delivery charges paid with the 
purchase of business cars 
from tile manufacturers were 


pan of the consideration for 
the cars within ait 11(A)(2)(b) 

rr»i» e Directive 

(77/388) and were not paid for 
a separate supply of services, so 
mput tax paid was not recov- 
erable. Hie charges fell w ithin 
the Rocking order". (SI 
1992/322) disallowing credit 
for input tax in respect of 
cars. 

Michael Kent QQ Nlchedas RaniaU 
(Customs it Excise); David hSfae QQ 
Rupert Baldly (Chris Atkinson, British 
Telecom), 


S r Customs & Excise Commrs, ei , 
Littkwoods Home Shopping Gtw 
pic; QBD flbdar J) 13 Jan 097. 

Customs were not preclude) 
from rescinding undertaking 
- giyento mail order companie 
in 1973, that if they paii 
VAT pursuant to the specia 
scheme for retailers on credi 
payments for non-taxable sup 
plies made before VAT cairn 
into effect, no VAT would bi 
charged on outstanding credi 
balances on quitting tin 
scheme. 

KemOhliakB-QC {Customs &EaJse 
fathe€mm;OavsdM 3 neQC,AndrB 
Hhchmoug} (Caff Roberts, La-apod 
for the taxpayers. 
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one-day dive offers consolation to long 


At last the bears have had 
something to sink their teeth 
mto. Last week New York suf- 
fered its sharpest slide of the 
year, sending the predictable 
ripples of unease through the 
stock market. - 

Yet Footsie’s decline was 
far less dramatic, even before 
Will Street recovered its nerve 
than many thought likely. After 
Friday’s recovery it had faDeh 
a mere 20 points from an all- 
time high of 4,4443. Such a re- 
action would suggest the slump 

so many anticipate will be fur- 
ther delayed despite the loom- 
ing election. 

Record-breaking runs, of 
course, have to end some time. 
And many believe that the 
marathon bull market, the 
longest ever, is set to crack. 

Tony Dye, the FDFM fund 
manager, has already staked his 
reputation and his clients’ cash 
on a crash and must be grow- 
ing increasingly embarrassed by 
the recent levels shares have 
achieved. 


And David Schwa r tz , who. 
describes him^l f as a stock 

market historian arid has king 

been forecasting a bloodbath, 
says: ’’Given cnirettf stock mar- 
ket conditions, we believe the 
typical buy-aad-hoM investor is 
best off m a building society 
savings: accounts 


opening for the year vras 
dieted. Legal & General fore- 
cast Footsie reaching 4,400 
points in the first quarter. 

If the rest of the L&G fore- 
cast is correct the index will 
tumble to 3,800, ending the 
year at 4,000. 

NatWest Securities remains 
the Qt/saich-bull. It looks for 
a year-end level of 4,600. 

Even so it is uncertain about 
the next few months, suggest- 
ing Footsie at 4,200 in May. 
Richard Jeffrey at Charter- 
house TUney, whilst shooting 
for 4,400 in the summer, sees 
a year-end 4,000: US invest- 
ment house Goldman Sachs 
has a 12-month target of 4,260- 


Bob Semple and David 
McBain, the NatWest strate- 
gists, believe that 5,000 is “not 
unthinkable over the neat 12 
month;?’. 

They add: “While we are un- 
repentant bulls for the year as 
a whole we are nervous that the 
marke t basnm too for, too 
quickly in the short term and 
wall be stopped in its tracks by 
either domestic political wor- 
ries or aseO-ofi in the US bond 
market over the next few 
weeks”. 

Mr Schwartz is convinced 
past trends are si gnallin g the 
next important move wfll be 
downwards. But times change 
and history has a habit of not 
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DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


And, as Mr Schwartz points 
out, when a Prime Minister’s 
rating is low - and John Ma- 
jor is hardly riding on the arest 
of a wave right now - shares 


Share spotlight 


I elections invariably un- 
settle equities. One of the big 

surprises this year has been the 

blissful indifference shares 
have so far displayed about the 
nation’s trek to foe polls. 

But astfae inevitable election 
draws closer the market should 
.become more volatile. 





fall in the election run-up. 

Many observers feel a May- 
time Labour victory is already 
factored into prices and that a 
change of government wfll be 
received with barely a twitter. 

But Mr Schwartz is not so 
sure. The five elections since 
the war which shifted power 
have been fairly close-run 
contests and a narrow Labour 
victory could unsettle the Blair 
spending and tax plans. 

Another fascinating histor- 
ical fact is that elections and 
bear markets go hand-in-hand. 

Mr Schwartz comments: 
“In the second half of this 
century there were 10 elec- 
tions either won by Labour or 
the Conservatives by a small 
margin. 


“On six of these occasions* 
bear market started within 100 
trading days on either side of 

election day. , 

Two other elecuons took 
place in 1974 in the midst of the 
worst ever bear market One 
more election, in February 
1950, occurred just after the 
bear market of 1947-49 
smashed prices by 32 per cent. 

“Only one of the 10 elecuons 
was not closely associated with 
a bear market — Heath's 1970 
win. There are no guarantees 
for 1997, or course, but histoiy 
strongly warns that poor 
trading conditions may soon 
begin.” 

There is no doubt interest 
rates will be forced higher this 
year, indeed fears of dearer 
money prompted New York's 
slide. 

A Labour win, by whatever 
margin, could also encourage 
a run on the pound. After all 
Tony Blair may - or may not - 
have won over the City but the 

sight of Labour ministers strid- 


ing the Westminster corridors 
of power may not go down well 
with many overseas investors. 

In what could be a volatile 
week for the market investors 
will, perhaps, find the vast ar- 
ray of company results pro- 
viding a rewarding distraction. 

Guinness, Kingfisher. Pear- 
son and WblseJ^y top the Usl 
T he drinks group is expect- 
ed to roll out another fiat set 
of figures with NatWest 
Securities going for £956m, 
up from £940®- The trading 
statement could, however, of- 
fer a wee dram of encour- 
agement 

For there are signs the dis- 
astrous Spanish beer adventure 
is at last producing a profit, 
albeit a tiny one in relation to 
the £900m poured into the 
enterprise, and for the first time 
for years US spirit sales rose in 
1996. 

The Japanese pledge not to 
discriminate against imported 
spirits and the success being en- 
joyed in Thail and, now Guin- 


ness's second most profitable 
spirits market, are other 
favourable influences. 

More attention will also be 
paid to Pearson's statement 
than figures, around £270ra 
against £235.7ra. 

The new chief executive. 
Marjorie Scardino. may outline 
the group's media strategy 
and there is already talk that 
the Tussauds waxworks and the 
Lazards merchant banking in- 
terest will be earmarked for 
sale. 

Kingfisher is expected to 
achieve a jump from £2S7.2m 
to £380m and Wolseley to 

move modestly from £1 lira to 

£121.8m. 

Among others reporting are 
Argos, which has just lost its 
Footsie status, and English 
China Clays. The catalogue 
stores chain should manage 
£140m against £I24.4ra and 
ECC is expected to suffer a fall 
from £96m to £57m and cut the 
dividend: 16.7p was paid last 
year. 
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Buffett warns that Wall Street may be heading for a fall 
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Jeremy Warner 

Warren Buffett, the .American in- 
vestment guru, has added his voice 
10 the growing number of pundits 
warning that stock prices in the US 
are too high. 

In a letter to shareholders in 
Berkshire Hathaway. Mr Buffett's 
publicly quoted investment compa- 
ny. he ‘says that the risk of “over- 
payment "surfaces periodically and, 
in our opinion, may now be quite 


high for purchasers of virtually all 
stocks’*. 

Included in this perception are Mr 
Buffett’s so-called “inevitables”, the 
companies he has identified as ones 
that will inevitably succeed over the 
next 10 years because of their dom- 
ination of the markets in which they 
operate. 

“Investors making purchases in an 
overheated market need to recognise 
that it xnav often take an extended 
period for the value of even an out- 


standing company to catch up with 
the price they paid," warns the sec- 
ond-wealthiest man in the world. 

He also puts investors in Berkshire 
Hathaway on notice that the 24 per 
cent annual compound growth rate 
they have seen over the past 32 years 
is unlikely to be maintained. 

“Our past rates of growth cannot 
be matched nor even approached: 
Berkshire’s equity’ capita] is now large 
- in fact, fewer than 10 business in 
America have capital larger -and an 


*/ -h'*- 

abundance of funds tends to dampen foUovringwill not be disappointed by The company's corporate jet, the ^ 

returns," he explains. this latest offering, which is written Indefensible, gets a prominent men- pora*-^ 

“Whatever our rate of progress, it in characteristically light-hearted, don, if bnlyto ^demonstrate tfaatafter Bufiett muses. receQtJv 
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-hearted, 

will not be smooth ... for it will be idiosyncratic and self-effacing man- 
influenced in a major way by flue- ner and for the fust time is published 
tuatiom in securities markets.” on the Internet. 

Mr Buffett's annual statement is “Though it was a close decision, 
always keenly awaited by financial Charlie Munger [vice-president] and 
markets, both for news of the com- I have decided to enter the 20th cen- 
panies be is targeting, and for its tury and accordingly we are going to 
down-to-earth but carefully consid- put future quarterly and annual re~ 
ered analysis of investment issues, ports of Berkshire on the internet.” 

The guru’s large and committed Mr Bufiett wryly remarks. 


lnoeiensiDic. gees a piuuuucui 
tion, if onlyto demonstrate that after 
a year in which net worth rose 36 per 
cent, or $6.2bn, corporate .costs re- 
main far below those of most in- 
vestment houses. 

“Our after-tax headquarters ex- 
pense amounts to less than two ba- 
sis points (one fiftieth of 1 per cent) 
measured agpinst net worth. Even so 
Charlie Munger used to think this ex- 
pense ratio outrageously high, blam- 


enced a counter-revolution: with 
our purchase of FlightSafety. whose 
major activity is the training of cor- 
porate pilots, he notv rhapsodises at 
the mere mention of jets." 

Shareholders are again invited to 
join Mr Buffett after the annual 
meeting in Omaha. Nebraska, at his 
favourite steak house. Go rat's. 


World-wide surge in state 
sell-offs to bring in $100bn 


City believes Birt could be sitting on a gold mine 


Yvette Cooper 


World-wide privatisation re- 
ceipts could reach an-all time 
high of SlfiOhn this year, ac- 
cording to a report from the 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
released today. 

The report says that a global 
surge in selling off state assets is 
having a profound effect on cap- 
ital markets, particularly equity’ 
markets: “Due to its high profile, 
privatisation may facilitate a 
switch from investment in bonds 
to investments in equities." 

However, in a separate analy- 
sis in the same publication, the 
OECD warns that new investors 
in equity markets who have 


little experience of shares could 
be “driving equity prices up to 
unsustainable levels". 

Just as the British privatisa- 
tion programmes have ebbed, 
selling off state assets has be- 
come a global phenomenon. 
The OECD research, published 
in the March issue of Financial 
Market Trends, reveals that over 
the past six years the UK has run 
up higher privatisation receipts 
than any other countiy: a total 
of S5S.5bn, with a further 
$3 Jbn expected in 1997. France 
has raised $26.8bn in the last six 
years, and Australia S24.9bn. 

The largest single privatisation 
offering ever took place in 1996: 
the sale of the first part of 
Deutsche Telekom, the German 


telecommunications company, 
raised DM20.1bn ($13.3bn). 

The report says: “Partly as a 
consequence of large-scale pri- 
vatisations. domestic equity 
markets are developing rapidly 
in non-OECD countries, be- 
coming deeper and more liquid. 
At the same time institutional 
investors in many OECD coun- 
tries, where bond markets have 
traditionally played the main 
role, are slowly becoming more 
interested in equities.” 

The report says that although 
privatisation offerings constitute 
a small fraction of equity market 
capitalisations, high-profile pri- 
vatisation can act as a catalyst for 
equity issues “It is quite likely that 
privatisation issues have helped 


pave the way- along with rally- 
ing stock markets - for the rise 
in private equity issues." 

The OECD main tains that as 
government budget deficits are 
declining, limiting the supply of 
new bond issues, investment 
will need to switch from bonds 
to equities. At the same time, it 
says that the reform of pension 
provision in OECD countries 
will require well -functioning 
capital markets. “In this context 
privatisations may be an impor- 
tant element in reinforcing 
equity markets.” 

The OECD warns against 
new and inexperienced investors 
driving equity prices to an un- 
sustainable level. It says new in- 
vestors in equity markets may 


Privatisation receipts worldwide 
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mistakenly believe that equities 
always outperform fbred-mcome 
investment 

Such activity “runs the risk of 
out-running equity supply and 
thereby driving equity prices to 
unsustainable levels. Thus as 
stock markets test their current 
high levels, it will be important 
for both market participants and 
officials to be vigilant m view of 
the risk of speculative excesses. 

Meanwhile the OECD says 
the flow of privatisations is un- 
likely to ebb. Portugal and 
Spain continue to pursue vast 
privatisation programmes. 

Part of the Portuguese tele- 
communications c omp any was 
sold last year, whilst Spam sold 
20 per cent oflelefonka, its tele- 

amis company, at the beginni 
of this year. The telecoms sector 
is likely to continue to dominate 
privatisation next year, as France, 
Australia and Italy have sales in 
the pipeline. 

So far the emerging markets 
in eastern Europe have not 
had a big impact on global pri- 
vatisation receipts. Hungary 
has clocked up the highest fig- 
ure so far, raising S6.7bn be- 
tween 1990 and 1996, with a 
further Slbn expected this year. 
Poland has raised S4bn, with 
$3_5bn on the cards for 1997. 


In Brief 


• MEPC, the property company, is expected to announce shortly 
the appointment of James Dundas as finance director, filling a 
vacancy left by the departure of Jim Beveridge last month. Mr 
Dundas is a former director of Morgan GrenfeU and until recently 
was the finance director of the Airport Authority in Hong Kong. 

• The Quantum Fund, the main investment vehicle of George 
Soros, has accumulated a 3 per cent shareholding in Capital Cor- 
poration, the London casino operator attempting to fight off a 
£178m takeover bid from London Clubs International. Most of 
the buying is thought to have taken place after London Clubs 
launched its hid and much of it would have been at prices sig- 
nificantly above the offer of 178p a share. Dealers believe there 
is a high possibility of a rival offer. Capital Corporation is this 
week expected to issue its formal defence document 

• Bernie Ecclestone, bead of Formula One, (he motor raring group, 
is reported as being unsure that he wants to proceed with the flota- 
tion of his company. If the price is right - more than £2bn - then 
he might want to go ahead but equally there might be merit in 
waiting for the revenue stream from pav-telcvision to come through, 
he Ls reported as saying. 

• Migros, the Swiss retailing and manufacturing conglomerate 
is planning to enter the British market with a series of own-label 
products to offer supermarket groups. With 24 per cent of the 
domestic Swiss food market, Migros has already penetrated the 
French and Dutch markets as own-label suppliers to grocery re- 
tailers. Migros plans to target the main UK supermarkets to offer 
them supplies in 50 core lines, including bakery products, 
savoury snacks, washing powder, pasta and mineral water. 

• Wales Leisure is to expand its health and leisure clubs to the 
tune of £30m. The UK health and fitness club operator owns eight 
Pinnacle dubs in the south of England, with operating profitsof 
£1 1 m. Funds of £30m will he provided by a syndicate led by Phoenix 
Fund Managers, so Wates can develop additional clubs and com- 
plete developments in Bromley. Newbury and Surbiton. 

• Britain’s relative economic decline has slowed, according to a 
report from the Social Market Foundation. Author Nick Crafts 
writes: "Despite continuing worries about innovation and skills, 
improved industrial relations, a better quality of investment and 
trends in productivity growth suggest that there may have been 
a relative improvement sufficient to prevent further economic 
decline relative to Europe .” The report blames weak productiv- 
ity performance, and a weak capacity for innovation and for mak- 
ing effective use of technological change for Britain's relative 
economic decline in the post-war years. It says that economic 
reforms pursued since 1979 have had some pay-off in terms of 
growth, but that they have also increased income inequality. 
(‘Britain’s Relative Economic Decline 1870- 1995*. The Social Mar- 
ket Foundation. 21 Queen Anne's Gate. London SW1) 


German progress to 
EMU under spotlight 


Yvette Cooper 


Germany’s progress towards 
the Maastricht criteria will be 
discussed by European finance 
ministers in Brussels today, 
amid persistent speculation that 
German economic problems 
will cause EMU to be delayed. 

The German finance minis try 
denied claims in the German 
press at the weekend that secret 
government calculations place 
the deficit this year at 4.15 per 
cent This is considerably higher 
than the 3 per cent Maastricht 
target and the official forecast 
of 2.9 per cent that finance min- 
ister Theo Waigei will set before 
bis colleagues today at the 
Ecofin meeting. 

Mr Vfoigel will present the 
German “convergence plan" 
which shows government bor- 
rowing in 1997 at 2.9 per cent 
of GDP. debt at 61-5 per cent 
of GDP. inflation at 1 5 per cent 
and interest rates at 65 per cenL 

The French government is 
also due to present its conver- 
gence plan to the Ecofin meet- 
ing. But in recent months the 
French economy has received 
less attention than its German 
neighbour, as most economists 
believe France will find it less 
difficult than Germany to meet 
the Maastricht criteria. 

Klaus Kinkel. the German 
foreign minister, said yesterday 
from an informal meeting of 
European foreign ministers in 
Apeiaoorn: “I think we have 
reached the point of no return 
on the way to' the euro. Not get- 
ting there would be a blow to 
Europe.” 


Nevertheless, doubts remain 
across Europe over Germany's 
ability and determination to 
achieve a single currency on 
time. Unemployment is 4.7 mil- 
lion putting pressure on the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal plans. 

The speed with which growth 
picks up later in the year will be 
critical in determining how 
much the German government 
has to do to get borrowing 
down. It will be hoping for 
good news when the IFO sur- 
vey of German business confi- 
dence is released this week. 

Although the Maastricht 
Treaty allows some flexibility for 
interpretation, the German gov- 
ernment has attached so much 
significance to the Maastricht 
numbers in the past, that it will 
be hard to persuade the Ger- 
man public to sign np to the 
euro if the criteria are missed. 



Theo Waigei: seeking to 
reassure finance ministers 


A poll of 700 Germans pub- 
lished in the German paper Wdl 
am Sonruag this weekend found 
57 per cent were against cur- 
rency union, riling fears that the 
euro would be weaker or less 
stable than the mark. 

Germany’s European part- 
ners are expected to endorse 
and support Mr Waigel's con- 
vergence plan when they meet 
today. However, political ten- 
sion is likely to grow if other 
countries suspect that Germany 
is not prepared to introduce the 
measures necessary to meet 
the Maastricht criteria on time. 

Spain and Italy in particular 
have undergone substantial fis- 
cal reforms to try to meet the 
tests that the Germans said 
were so important 

Cristobal Montoro, the Span- 
ish economic minister, said yes- 
terday: “Spain already fulfils 
three convergence criteria.” 
The critical question will be 
whether the Spanish govern- 
ment can reduce its deficit far 
enough. 

Portugal looks a strong can- 
didate to meet the Maartricht 
criteria on time. 

Presenting his economic plan 
for the years 1998-2000, Anto- 
nio Sousa Franco, the Por- 
tuguese finance minister, said 
on Friday: “It looks forward to 
Portugal being amongst the 
founders of the third phase of 
economic and monetary union, 
something which we believe 
in." 

Portugal's deficit is already 
below the Maastricht 3 per 
cent limit, and inflation is com- 
ing down. 



Key strategy: John Birt believes the move could produce £5 00m over the next 10 years 


BBC takes plunge into 
pay-TV with Flextech 


Crty Staff 


The BBC is today expected to 
take its first substantive step 
into the world of commercial 
television with the announce- 
ment of a joint venture with 
Roger Luard’s Flextech to 
provide five new pay-televi- 
sion channels. 

The statement is expected to 
confirm that Flextech is putting 
up £22m of equity while its par- 
ent company, TCI of the US, 
will guarantee loan facilities of 
up to £118m. 

Sources stressed last night 
that the deal, which has been 
under negotiation for many 
months, might still foil victim to 
a last-minute hitch. 

However, it was hoped that 
a formal announcement would 
be made to the Stock Exchange 
this morning. 

Under the terms of the deal 
Pearson, which will be malting 
its own trading statement today, 
will take a small stake in 
Flextech. 

Most analysts see the venture 
as a spectacularly good deal for 
the BBC which for a token in- 


vestment of £1,000 gets a stake 
of 50 per cent stake and is paid 
“a market rate” for all the pro- 
gramming broadcast. 

According to the BBC’s own 
business plan, the venture could 
be worth as much as £500m in 
cash flow to the corporation 
over the next 10 years. 

John Birt, director general of 
the BBC sees the venture as a 
key part of his strategy for 
extending the BBC’s franchise 
into the commercial realm. 

Unlike the corporation's ex- 
isting pay-television channel, 
UK Gold, the BBC will be in di- 
rect editorial control of the 
five channels which will be pro- 
duced from Television Centre. 

The deal also transforms 
Flextech into a serious number 
two player after Sky in the pro- 
vision of prog ramming for p 3 y 

television. 

The partnership is likely to 
concentrate on cable and digi- 
tal terrestrial as its means of de- 
livery after encountering a 
number of difficulties in nego- 
tiations with BSkyB for broad- 
cast via satellite. 

With cable set to supersede 


satellite as a means of distrib- 
ution by the turn of the century, 
the partnership does not believe 
boycotting Sky will inhibit its 
growth. 

Initially the venture will con- 
fine itself to five digital channels 
supplied through cable - Hori- 
zon, a science and technology > 
channel: Arena, an arts channel; ~ 
Style, a lifestyle channel; Learn- 
ing, an education channel; and 
BBC Showcase, which will con- 
centrate on entertainment and 
drama. 

A further three channels - 
BBC Sports Entertainment, 
One TV (a popular music chan- 
nel), and Catchup TV (repeats) 

- are also under discussion. 

All channels wfl] be made up 
of past and present program- 
ming from the BBC 

Minority partners in UK 
Gold, die BBC's exiting pay- 
TV channel wfl] be bought out 
as part of the transaction. 

Both Pearson and Cox, a 
US-based cable company, are 
to be issued with shares in 
Flextech valuing the whole of 
UK Gold at approximately 
£200m. 


STOCK MARKETS 
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UK interest rates 
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US interest rates 
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Non-execs bolster 
Gallaher board 


American Brands has moved to 
bolster the board of its soon to 
be demerged UK tobacco 
company, Gallaher, with the 
appointment of five non- 
executives drawn mainly from 
the ranks of British industry. 

Most prominent among them 
is Graham Heame, chairman of 
Enterprise Oil. The others are 
Richard Brooke, finance. di- 
rector of BSkyB, John Glider- 
sleeve, commercial and t rading 
director of Tesco, Tbm Hays, 
chairman of American Brands, 
and Tbny Portno, chairman of 
Bass Leisure and Brewing, 

Gallaher, whose principal- 
brands include Benson and 




lJ* 



Hedges, Silk Cut and Old Hol- 
bom, is to be demerged from its 
American parent later this year 
after satisfactory rulings from 
the US tax authorities and 
stockholder approvals. - 
^ The demerger will involve a 
simple &are split. However, 
American Brands wants Galla- 
her to be listed on the London 
Stock Exchange as. well as in 
New York. Over time Gallaher 
is expected to become more of 
a Britisiunstitutional stock than 
an American one. . 

■ Peter Wilson, Gaflahers 
_ chairman, said the new non- 
executives would complement 
the existing executive directors. . 
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DAVID MILES 


[Private, firms may 
be able, to do. . 
many things more 
efficiently than the 
public sector, But 
it is.a dreadful 
mistake to believe 
this. that this a - ' 
universal truth' 



business 


Pensions need to redistribute human capital 


i j wi uuwi uuuLj lu 

people s lives. One useful way to cate- 
gonse them would be those that most peo- 
ple would rather do without (and might pay 

10 avo *^) and those without 
which life would be duller. Sport has un- 
certain outcomes; without that uncertainty 
most matches would be reduced to displays 
of physical virtuosity which were of limited 
interest Pbqplejictually value the uncertainty 
oToutconies here. And there are dearly 
attractions to having some uncertainty about 
your love fife; ’about just how good that 
restaurant is or hc»w wonderful a new Shu 
might be. 

Most people could do without uncertainty 

over whether their bouse wiO bum (town, and 

they could live xoore happ h y with le ss risk rhay 
they wfll be burgled, jb avoid thecocse- 
queuces of such events most people buy insur- 
auce, and markets work pretty well in pro- 
yiding the means for people to sell these risks; 
i n su r ance companies, buy much of thk sort 
of risk because they can work out quite accu- 

ratehrihe odds of having . to pay out 
' But some of the most' important and 
unpleasant risks that people face cannot be 

easDv insured, arainst arid thite h-.c imnnriMl 


implications for the role of the state. Cqn- 
sider- uncertainty over future income from 
employment. If is'hffrd to' msure against a 
prolonged downturn in yciur fittnre earnings. 
You can buy (at high cost) insurance agafnnt 
Alness which preventsyou from working for 


which make mortgage repayments if you are 
unemployed. ButspeQs-of unemployment or 
of illness are only a part of labour income 


uncertainty. More important -especially for 
young people -are the risks that you go into 
the wrong career; or that you join the firm 
that is about to go under, or that you fail the 
crucial exams that would have set you off on 
foe fast track. 

The kind of insurance contract you might 
find tempting at the start of adult life would 
be one that promised to give you the sort of 
income that someone with your character- 
- istics could, on average, expect over their 
working lives. If your actual earnings turn 
out to be much lower you receive payouts 
from the policy; if you do spectacularly well 
you pay foe insurance company the excess. 
Now this policy would be excellent in some 
ways - h removes income uncertainly - but 
hopeless in others. What incentive do you 
have to put in lots of effort at work when the 
insurance company will take the extra 
income? What incentive do you have to go 
to work at all if the policy compensates you 
for earnings below the average? Since 
slavery is outlawed, the insurance company 
can not enforce this contract. 

: The absence of a decent mar- 
ket for insurance against income 
. risks is a form of market failure 
or incompleteness. (Incidentally, 
only an economist would think of 
describing the absence of slavery 
as a type of market failure). And 
it is a market failure with pro- 
found consequences. Income 
from labour makes up some- 
where between 60 and SO per 
cent of foe total value of pro- 
duction in most developed coun- 


tries; one implication of this is that the value 
of human capital (the earnings power 
embodied in people) is probably three to 
four rimes as large as the value of other phys- 
ical assets (machines, factories, cars, houses 
etc.). Financial markets allow you to insure 
physical assets quite well, but these assets are 
much less important than H uman wealth 
which is largely uninsurable. 

All this bas consequences for the desir- 
ability of different pension arrangements 
and for foe role of stale pay-as-you-go 
schemes where pensions are financed out of 
taxes. For the reasons noted above, human 
capital in real economies is not readily trad- 
able; I cannot now sell shares in my future 
labour income. As Robert Merton, one of 
the intellectual giants of modern econom- 
ics, has observed, the implications of this 
obvious point are rather profound*. In a 
world where the most important single class 
of asset cannot be traded foe portfolio deci- 
sions of private agents are substantially 
restricted. 

People begin their life with no assets other 



than human capital, spend a period out of 
foe labour force, work for a substantial pro- 
portion of their lives but are then retired for 
a significant proportion of foeir lives. Their 
portfolios of assets are significantly differ- 
ent from what they would have chosen if 
there were a financial asset with the same 
characteristics as a claim on human capital. 

Specifically, in the early and working 
periods of life far too much of their overall 
wealth will be in the form of human capital, 
earnings power, which cannot be traded 
(only current hours of work can be sold). In 
retirement, when their remai nin g human 
capital is zero, foe portfolio of assets will be 
far too heavily weighed in favour of mar- 
ketable finan cial assets. This makes for less 
than ideal risk-sharing. 

The key point about all this is that tax- 
financed state retirement pensions may 
well represent as close as one can get to a 
human capital-type asset In foe absence of 
a market in human capital a system whereby 
the government levies a tax upon current 
workers and uses the proceeds of foal tax to 
finance retirement pensions may 
help correct the market failure. 
Such a scheme gives the old a 
means of acquiring a claim upon 
human capital whilst also in effect 
reducing the exposure of foe work- 
ing and young to current shocks to 
real wages. Dismantling a pay-as- 
you-go state pension scheme will 
make foe problem of incomplete 
markets more severe. 

This would not follow if there 
were tradable assets which bad the 


characteristic of claims upon human capi- 
tal. And it might be thought that claims 
upon corporate capital - in other words, 
shares - had those characteristics. After all 
a corporate share is a claim upon some part 
of the output generated with the help of 
capital and labour. 

The returns generated by ownership of a 
share of capital income in principle could 
track returns to human capital quite closely. 
But in practice foe returns on corporate cap- 
ital and foe returns on labour look rather dif- 
ferent. If we look at the returns on a stock 
market index in foe LHC and the returns to 
labour foe correlation is almost zero (see 
table). It is important to be clear about the 
implication of this observation. 

It is not that pay-as-you-go, state-run pen- 
sion schemes are superior on risk grounds 
to funded schemes. Rather it is that there 
is some role for state-financed schemes 
which redistribute money from current 
workers to the current reured. In the rush 
to privatise bits of the welfare stale it is cru- 
cial to understand what private markets can 
and cannot do; private firms may be able to 
do many things more efficiently than the 
public sector. But it is a dreadful ’mistake to 
believe this is a universal truth. 

* 'The Role of Social Security as a Means for 
Efficient Risk Bearing in an Economy where 
Human Capital is not Tradable' (1983) by 
Robert Merton, University of Chicago Press 

David Miles is professor of economics at Impe- 
rial College, Unh’ersUy of London, and an 
adviser to Merrill L vnch 



Njgd Cope 

British fashion retailers have failed 
to take full advantage of the high 
street recovery due to conservative 
management and lack of creative 
flair, according to a new report by 
consultants Verdict Research. 

The report says the wounds of foe 
recession have made fashion retail- . 
ere too risk-averse, with more focus 
on cost-cutting than good design. 
The lack of dare and flair has meant 
that while other parts of the high 


‘Bland’ fashion retailers get a dressing down 


street have enjoyed booming for- 
tunes, cfothing retailers have expe- 
rienced only a muted recovery. 

“There is a lot of blandness and 
poor performance out there,” says 
Verdict’s Give Vkugfian. “Hie need 
to keep mark-downs within budget 
foas. prompted buyers to err on the 
side of. caution. Putting ranges to- 
gether with safety at the top of the 


agenda is great news for the finance 
director but has made for rather un- 
exciting fashions which have failed 
to inspire shooters.’' 

He said foe tide had swung too far 
towards accountant-led cost-cutting 
resulting in a “pretty boring fashion 
statement on the high street 1 ". 

Mr Vaughan added; “We need re- 
tailers to be running fashion com- 


panies. One hesitates to say h but 
foe high street needs someone like 
a George Davies (the Next founder 
who left after a management Make- 
up) to go out and do something rad- 
icaliy different.” 

Retailers that had continued to in- 
novate such as Oasis, New Look and 
Next, had prospered and increased 
market share. 


2 report s 
s’ obsessi 


tail ere’ obsession with foe 19-29 
age bracket is misguided as it rep- 
resents a dwindling proportion of the 
population. 

This focus on foe young has left 
the market for older age groups to 
Maries & Spencer, John Lewis and 
Debenhams, which have all been 
making healthy progress. 


The report shows foal M&S re- 
mains the dominant force in foe 
UK's £23bn clothing retailing sector 
with a share of IS per cent, ahead 
of Burton with 9 per cent and C&A 
and Next, both with 4 per cent. 

Those with foe fastest market 
share growth include Next, which has 
grown share from 3.2 per cent to 4 
per cent since 1994, and New Look. 


whose share has grown from 0.7 per 
cent to 1.2 per cem in the same 
period. The biggest faller was Etam, 
whose share has shrunk from 1.3 to 
0.9 per cent. 

The sale of foe Littlewoods stores 
will have a significant impact on foe 
balance of power on foe high street. 
Verdict says. 

If Asda "takes the chain it would 
increase competition at foe lower 
end of foe market, affecting C&A 
and BhS. But if Next took control it 
would hit M&S. 


Tel: 0171 293 2222 


BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Fax: 0171293 2505 


Franchises 


for husband/wife team br working partners. 

• Make a valuable busing contribution to 
. trie needs of the.local romnmnity. 

• High return from minimum 
. investment of £22k: 

• Professional training package with '■ 
comprehensive siippoit •. 

• No retail experience necessary. - 

• Franchisees urgently sought for 
Bristol and West areas. 

If your instincts tell you it’s time to be your own boss 
then contact REX or ANITA PRIDDY to find out more. 

SCHOOL TOGS FRANCHISING LTD 

COURT HOUSE. 110 HIGH STREET, NAILS EA, 

BRISTOL SSI 9 1AH. Tel: 03275857491 

Directors: Rax and Anita Priddy 


Services 



CHEAP 

PHONE 

CALLS J 

TSESmAHW™ 


Orite— 

F inland _ 

Gibraltar — 
Hong Kong 


Mexico 




Computersand Computing Services 


@ Domain Names 

. -BtoStyCixnpettHve 

Space 

- 5 cnbtolGbWtth 24 hrA«*ss 

@ Web Design & Marketing 





@ Online Shopping - Secure 


info@netv81age.co.uk Telephone - 0161-255 6777 

tittp7/www.netvilla ge.co.uK ‘S5S 1 FacsenBe - 0181-255 6776 

MohBe Phones ' 



NOKIA 5.1 or erlOO 
LEATHER CASE 
CAR CHARGER 
NEXT MORNING 
DELIVERY 
1 YEAR INSURANCE 
3 YEAR WARRANTY 


a as 






&ea* 7*t£ee& and Sendee 


Nigeria — 
Norway— 
Pakistan — 
RriUrpines ' 


W» wa nt to hear from any 
CompaiflaB /tndtvfctacfls 
fawatrod in the bottled 
Hriwtf indmliy, wbo 
would IDs to expand 
theftr jHr fyl i i ff t fafa 

WeareTBpresaattapa 
large Cbtaesa dfeUOay 
with 25,000 established 
qp fl s ta. 

Fob mare details contact 
AkmBafn. 

Fbcne/Fac 01327 359243 
gr 0973 138934 



NOTICE 
TO READERS 

Whilst we. take reasonable 
precaxrtiaiiB with aS 


I paying a depoart or snienng 
into ay fiwawrial flfl fl yritoaant- 


To advertise 
in this 
section 
please call 
the Business 
Team on 
0171 293 
2338/2742 


BRITANNIC! 


Sweden ■ » 19p 

AIDCpriraiHbdaOTnd 
FREEPtooe mam km IK 

0800 279 0010 

Etc (H81 585 0075 
Dial International 

I Opportunities I 


COMPANY* 

In the last 12 years, BTC has established 
itsett as a leader to the provision and 
integration of voice and data 
telecommunication applications. Selecting a 
new system or upgrading an existing one is 
a major strategic decision for your business. 

We beBeve that our depth of experience and 
our ability to offer total solutions, together 
with our commitment to customer care, 
enable us to help you "GET IT RIGHT. 

Genesis House. 

Merrow Lane, 

Guildford, 

Surrey GU4 7BN 
Tel: 01483 242526 
Fax: 01483 242536 


Opportunities 

Mediation and debt With nothing to lose, yow cfiwd 
negot iati ng Is ona of the workfis simply cant refuse our 
bstest growing yw least known services, 
business areas. Offering 1^-1 Oonwration Praaram 
ptawmndiricorne potential ^ ^ ^ 

and no competition. Nt It ymrseB or trto advantage 

gaaaafa of our toad generation program. 


Recently a Valcor Associate Training 

dtam Now tor the first Ome In the UK. 

Valcor Is training qualified 
amoibly settle his problem anlrepreneurs £ H become 

associates In ttwir areas. A one 

EflmJnn? »yen>PP £3.509 ame EB.BQO + VAT lee covers , 
WMB the cost of training and B 

As an Associate you are able to months support, il also ! 
earn substantial lees includes manuals, forms, 
negotiating quick amicable contracts, worksheets, software 
settlements between debtors - our ful copyright system, 
and creditors over problem A bee colour booklet and video 
debts, reducing payments by will be sent to interested 
working on a results only basis parties, 
taking on average 35% of afl jd: 0171 225 3755 
cfertdscoimte negotiated. Far: 0171 581 2088 

Valcor Arbitration Services 

Court, Prince Consort Road, London SW72BH 


EXECUTIVE F 
PARTNI 

A unique opportunity 
to Join one of the 
fastest growing 

industry^ in die UR 

■ Backed by £150 milliaa 

turnover market leader 

■ Full initial faat track 
framing, lap top, 
software and 

^UPp mlwrunv B OQ* 

going support 

• Work from your home 
or ywor office 




nur 


background 

• Investment required 
£8,500 4- VAT 

Contact 01666 577777 


Opportunities 


Average weekly profits last 2 years 
*the most enjoyable profit 
I've ever made’ 

• Just 1 hour each Saturday 

• No stock, no selling 

• Operate anywhere 

• Not MLM or franchise 

• Total capital investment £3,995 

01452 53241524 hrs, 7 days 


International Phone Calls 


Opportunities 



We roan 2 kcgyaira seeking money earning ideas, h 
■ Onr editor interviewed hundreds oTpeopIft | 

n With over 700 fud/pan time choices, few can now sav : 

I “I dmT know whal to do". Igiore all other ‘‘so calkxT ■ 
glides - aura is the most sincere, professorial, ■ 

^ c ompreh ensive kkag book in the UK. • 

I “An aceBeot source of gentone business Ideas." I 
Barclays Bank Small Business Services 

I “A ai m l«li ing raiy of bnsfeneas options. Met be I 
" something here far everyone." Evenmg Standard * 

I £15 + £3 p& p for afl 700 options I 

SEKD NO MONEY NOW* ■ 

I ' PHONE 0181 2654494 7«hyi 7n>«iidu>dit | 

for oida form (AcccssA'iu/ Switch) or said famc/addicsB ■ 
Ll to What Bosmew 20 Eiiccsoa Claw. London SWlg ISG _ 


International Phone Calls 




on international phone 
calls 24 hours a day. 

It’s so simple... 

• No Extra Charges 

• Any Phone 

• No Installation 

• High Quality Lines and Service 

• Per Second Charging 

• Free Itemised Statements 

• Constant Low Rates, All Day, 
Eveiy Day to oveT 240 countries 

||iv Customers 

£200 towards 
Kuoni Holidays , 

’W+flO Of FREE CALLS* ; 

wiw ^ ■■■in 

Call Freephone 

0800 o 747 000 

and see how much you can save 



1 keep in touch tor less 
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THURSDAY 

And the 
winner 
is... 

Oscar form 
guide 


WHERE TO GO, WHAT TO SEE, WHAT TO DO 



FRIDAY 

Mansun 

We can’t 
keep 
singing 
about love 
for the next 
40 years 



THURSDAY 

Education + 

Our special 
section 
about 

schools and 
universities 

Rich with 
appointments 
advertisements 


Skywalking stars 

Film: ft’s the regal thing - 
the royal gala showing of 
Star Wars has the Prince of 
Wales In attendance. 

Witness the return of the 
Jedi at the special charity 
pre-screening of the digitally 
remastered film on 
Thursday at the Odeon. 
Leicester Square. Director 
George Lucas and Mark 
“Luke Skywalker" Hamili will 
be there. Tickets E75-E175. 
0171-543 1234. The film 
opens lo the public on 
Friday. 

Hot stuff 

Theatre: You may or not be 
tempted by the cast - Ian 
Reddington, “Trickle Dickie" 
from EastEnders, Denise 
Black from Coronation 
Street - at the Nottingham 
Playhouse from tonight The 
publicity calls it 
"mouth- 
watering". 

Whatever, 

Debbie Issit is a 
very good 
playwright and 
The Woman Who 
Cooked Her 
Husband is a 
very good, 
interesting play. 

With a mixture of 
sex, death, food 
and Elvis 
Presley, you 
have It ail. Until 
29 March. 

7:30pm 

Tickets E4.75-E14. 0115-947 
0882 



Denise Black: 
mouthwatering 


Orders order 

Talk: Graham Swift will 
speak on the work to 
succeed his Booker Prize 
winning Last Orders 
(Macmillan paperback, 
£5.99) on Friday at the 
NFTs Lyttelton Theatre and 
follow that with a question 
and answer session in 
which one of the questions 
may well be about 
allegations concerning the 
intimate relationship of Last 
Orders with Faulkner's 
As I Lay Dying. 6:30pm. 
Tickets £3.50 (£ 2.50 
cones). 0171-828 2252. 

Bowled over 

Book: Tibor Fischer’s new 
novel The Collector 
Collector has been called 
the “best novel ever 
narrated by a bowl”. A work 
which indeed is not up to 
the standards of his 
previous The Thought Gang, 
but still impressive, despite 
that rather unpromising 
narrative device. On a par 
with his first. Under the 
Frog, short-listed for the 
Booker Prize in '93. Out 
today. £12.99, Seeker & 
Warburg. 

Grosz first 

Visual Arts: A major artistic 
witness to social injustices 
in Berlin between the wars 
and a prominent figure in 
the Dada movement, the 
draughtsman and political 
cartoonist George Grosz is 
the subject of an exhibition 
at the Royal Academy of 
Arts from 20 March. 

It will be the first display of 
his work in the UK since 
1962. Works include 
drawings and watercolours 
of prostitutes, scheming 
politicians and beggars from 
the Weimar Republic. 

Tickets £5 (£1-£3.50 cones). 
0171-494 5676. 


Ybur witness 

Television: The hard-hitting 
Witness series returns on 
Tuesday with six parts. 
Beginning with child abuse, 
it also tackles babies bom 
in prison, a “Dr Death" who 
encourages suicide and 
Britain’s most radical 
Muslims. C4 9-IOpm. 

Strong stuff, and just 
the tonic for the usual 
Tuesday night fare. 

Here’s the craic 

St Patrick’s Day: For Irish 
beer, cheer, food, and music 
head for the Philharmonic 
Hall in Liverpool tonight 
Catch Mary Couglan, a 
singer with something of a 
voice and a reputation in 
Ireland. Tickets £1 0-£1 1 . 
0151-709 3789. 

Hard day’s sell 

Auction: 

“Beaties for 
Sale” is at the 
Tokyo Auction 
House, Japan, 
on Saturday, 
with a satellite 
link to London 
and broadcast 
on the Auction 
Channel, which 
should allow 
virtual bidding 
from virtually 
anywhere. Items 
include the 
barbershop 
immortalised in 
“Penny Lane" 
(estimate £200,000), the 
only guitar ever to be signed 
by all the Fab Four (estimate 
£80, 000-E1 00,000) and the 
terrace house where Ringo 
Starr was bom for about 
£5,000-£10,000. Bonhams: 
0171-393 3900. 

Head start 

Sport For real Boat Race 
aficionados ... it's the Head 
of the River on the Thames 
this Saturday. There aren't 
many better sights than 420 
boats winding their way en 
masse down the river. The 
Olympic heroes Matthew 
Pinsent and Steven 
Redgrave “star". 

Dangerous 

liaisons 

Conference: At tomorrow 
afternoon's One World 
Conference, leading 
journalists, captains of 
industry, politicians and 
human rights 
representatives will be 
discussing whether (and, if 
yes, how) companies and 
media corporations should 
do business in countries 
whose governments are 
accused of political 
repression. May Fair Inter- 
Continental Hotel, London, 

18 March, 2-5.30pm. Fee 
£48 (£32 cones). Details: 
0171-312 0034. 

New dance 

Dance: Either "the most 
exciting dance group in the 
world" or an “appalling way 
to spend public funds".Our 
critic says: “For courage 
and mastery, DV8 is 
unmatched." The dance 
group DV8 starts a tour on 
Wednesday. Cambridge Arts 
Theatre, 01223 503333. 
Tickets £9-£14. Ends 3 
August QEH, London. 

Research: 

James Aufenast, 
Cornelius Grupen. 



is about now that MPswrtiisnjaH 

dwinras of being returned to t fie 
Commons start looking to see 
whether there might hot be jobs 
: Westminster more secure 
than endorsement by the fiddedectoraie. 

.The trouble ts peerages are very scarce, 
clerical work demands more skill than 
most MPs possess, working in the library 
requires qualifications outwith their abil- 
ity, while the Seijeant-at-Anns recruits 
from only the Armed Forces. Ian Greer 
has stopped operations, the 
catering department is oon- 
skiered a step down as would 

be office cleaning. This last 
service is contracted out to 
someone like David Evans: 
like being the MF for Luton, 
there is no Job security. 

“Hope -you come back, 
sir, 7 * say die barmen, the 
women who rearrange the 
dust in your office, the 
police at Members entrance 
and the waitress at your 
table in the restaurant; 
there is no cross-party eat- 
ing at Westminster. Realis- 
tic MPs go round shaking 
hands with those who made 
life easier over the last five 
years; there is also much to- 
mg and froing at the Fees 
Office where they work out 
redundancy packages, pen- 
sions and explain that you 
are paid for three months 
after losing your seat in 
order “to finish off out- 
standing casework”. 

You would have to be a 
saint — perhaps Frank Field 
MP - to spend May. June 
and July Hirtaring letters in 
respect of former con- 
stituents’ requests for repairs 
to broken sash-cords. 



MY 

WEEK 




/ /"|~Xear racing enthu- 
1 lsiast” is an open- 
1 J jng fine that fills 
me with apprehension. Last 
Thursday's communication 
for Alderiey Edge in Cheshire came 
from a man who, after copious research, 
suddenly realised that he was sitting cm 
a goldmine. “1 was making huge profits 
from backing horses that were always on 
the job, running for then Kve$ well hand- 


prices. ' So sure was he of having to 
the formula that would change his life, 
he gave up his well-paid job. 

Hence the letter: If I undertake not 
to divulge his formula, only bet on the 
horses “off” course, spread bets among 
many bookmakers and send him £995, 
I will learn all by registered post You 
cannot help wondering why a man sit- 
ting on a goldmine goes to such lengths. 

| o there is an Auction Channel [see 
deft]; it cannot be long before pic- 
ture fr aming , ouija boarding and 
hedgehogs get their own channels. Still 
no news about my application for a non- 
smoking channel, though there are now 
computers which can erase specific 
items - like cigarettes - from a picture. 


. ^fetching Casablanca after smoking 
'material badbeen excised was interest? 
fog, though misunderstood by tbe audi- 
ence who thought Bogart was trying to 
set fire to Ingnd Bergman when be lit 
her expunged cigarette. 

4 r s Countdown , the sue- 
afternoon game show, runs 
'its predictable course every week- 
day 430 fo 5 par: six nine-letter word 
two six-number arithmetic com- 
petitions in which soroeorall 
of the numbers must be used 
to make up a high number. 
There's also a conundrum 
fflal the day's pun fcy the tost, 
who once had .his finger bit- 
ten by a ferret on camera. 

Day after day when it 
comes to numbers, contes- 
tants who can choose “high” 
or “low” ask for one high 
number and five low ones. 
Not on Friday. “Four high ' 
and any two others,” said a 
pleasantly ordinary looking 
man. Carol \brdeonan'who 
controls the game sighed. 

Out came the four high 
numbeis-25, 50, 75and 100. 
Then a. figure 3 and figure 6. 

The machine mlWt the ntim . 

ber to be achieved: 952. 

- The other contestant, and 
I and most marhwiwriMlI y 
literate people, got 953, one 
number away worth seven 
points: 3 pits 6 times 100; 
add 50; divide 75 by 25 and 
add the three. Pleasant oidi- 
naxy looking man got -952: 
100 plus 6, times 3. “Equals 
318,” said Vbrdennan. 

“Multiply by 75,” said the 
man. Vbroerman started gig- 
gling: “Multiply 3 18 by 75 ho 
no no, you’d go into tens of 
thousands ho ho ho." 

There was a pause, for 
she is among the many who 
<to not know their 3 18 times 
table. A voice from , the 
backroom, presumably a 
voice with a calculator intoned, “23^00”. 

“Hike away fifty and- divide by 25: 
answer 952," concluded the pleasant 
ordinary man, 

Vorderman gasped, the audience 
gasped, L drinking a cup of mint tea , 
gasped. To do this m 30 seconds is a rare 
achievement. Watch today’s programme 
at 430 for, of course, pleasant ordinary 
man won and will therefore be back. 


t S 

Clement 

Freud 

'Watching 
Casablanca after 
smoking had 
been excised, 
the audience 
thought Bogart 
was trying to set 
fire to Bergman 
when he fit her 
expunged 
cigarette’ 
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D riving home early on Sunday 
morning I switched to Radio 5, 
heard an interview with a citizen 
of North Carolina who had left his wal- 
let in a phone box 30 years ago and got 
it back last week. 

“Do you feel resentment against the 
thief who kept your money and things 
all those years?” 

“I reject him. fen - he has seen the error 
of his ways and we are now good friends," 
“How <fid you gel to know each other?” 
“We keep doing these TV shows and 
interviews about the wallet incident." 
Steal now, pick up the TV fees later? 


Masterly Meistersinger 

Opera : Bernard Haitink conducts the 
long-awaited revival of Graham Vick's 
masterly production of Wagner's 
Die Meistersinger (above) at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden on 
Friday 21 and Monday 24 March. 
Tickets £7-£1 47.50 
Edward Seckerson’s review, page 12 

Last chance 

Theatre: Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 
finishes at the AJdwych on Saturday. 
Superb performances by David Such el 
and Uoyd Owen. 7:15pm. Tickets 
E7.50-E25. 0171-416 6003. 

Opera: Jonathan Miller’s Arman i-dad 
production of Cos/ Fan Tutte at the 
Royal Opera House ends on 
Wednesday. Cast includes Melanie 
Diener and William Dazely, Lea M 
Jones and Timothy Robinson as the 
lovers. David Wilson-Johnson is Don 
Alfonso. 7pm. Tickets £4-£90. 

0171-304 4000. 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Portia 


30 Domestic quarters open out 
(7) 

31 Private room ? (85) 


DOWN 

Usual way to go about be- 
ing elected (7) 

In charge of deliveries (4) 
Ignore support for reduc- 
tion (7) 

Do exercise right on sched- 
ule (7) 

Old garment American ac- 


ACROSS 

I Positive about joining busi- 
ness - it’s an obsession 1 13) 

10 Choose to admit upper class 
guy who’s rich (7j 

I I Maigret’s sort of music (7) 

12 Reflecting Irelands great 
^ lake (5) 

13 Curse a number in Greek 
(6| 

14 Food market bv the sound 
^ of it (4) 

17 One can see the point of 
this monument (7) 


18 Saw him forced to swallow 
cocktail that's insipid (7) 

19 Eccentric musical perfor- 
mance ? (7) 

22 Members are divided about 
orginal local saint (7) 

24 Endless courage to try (4 > 

25 Ring youth leader to 
arrange early game (5 l 

26 Fever is part of colleague's 
illness (4) 

29 Refusal by one of consider- 
able rank (7) 


quired by return (4) 

7 Paperwork ? (7) 

S Fail to obtain cipher (4.2.7) 

9 Perfect meat he produces 
for outdoor party l4.9) 

15 Bachelor in line to become 
foreign banker (5) 

16 Time to leave with fabric 
(5) 

20 String tied round paper isn't 
strong 1 7) 

21 Customers proceed to take 
unfair advantage (5.2 1 

22 Health check claimed to be 
incorrect (7) 

23 Fundamental means of 
communication I note (7) 

27 Audibiv stir up arguments 

(4) ' 

28 Can t start trashy old car (4) 
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Britains longest 
love affair 


Assam tea. Rich, strong, full-bodied 
.and consistently good. The very first 
consignment was shipped in 1838. 

Whatever else may have 
changed over the years, Assam tea 
has remained Britains favourite drink. 

Assam tea is grown in the north-east 

of India, the land of the one-horned rhino, 
where the mighty Brahmaputra river winds 
its majestic way through lush green valleys. 

Served with milk, it is consistently 
refreshing and invigorating - anytime, 
everytime. What is more, it is now easily 
available, at most quality stores, in chesdets, 
tins or packets — loose leaf or tea bags. 

And to be sure you are drinking the real thing, look for the 
Assam logo on the pack - that is our seal of approval 
and your guarantee of quality. 


For mote information write to: 
Tea Board of India, 
India House, 
Aldwych, London WC2. 

India Tea 

perfect anytime 
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